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Condition of our Towns: Stirling. 


HE river Forth at 
Stirling might form 
the subject of an 
interesting inquiry, 
if our object were to 
investigate the con- 
ditions of material 
prosperity and the 
growth of trade. 
There is an old pro- 

verb to this effect,—that he who 

does not know his way to the sea 
should follow the course of a river. 

If he did so at Stirling, he would get a 
roundabout or rather zigzag journey. For ex- 
ample, the distance to Alloa is only about six 
miles as the crow flies: but by the river it is some- 
thing above twenty miles. However beautiful 
as a landscape these “ links” and windings may 

be, they act as a powerful barrier to the exten- 
sion of commerce. Indeed, partly from this 
cause, and partly from the decay of its local 
manufacture and salmon fishing, Stirling was 
gradually subsiding into a state of stagnation 
and atrophy, until it became a principal station 
of the Scottish Central Railway, which has 
vastly improved its condition. The neat and 
commodious station of this railway deserves 
notice,—if for nothing else, for its cleanliness,—a 

rare characteristic of Scotch railway stations. 

The town of Stirling, as we have said,* has a 
very picturesque and rather quaint appearance, 
arising from the declivity of the Castle Rock 
upon which it is built, and its close proximity to 
the verdant links of the Forth. It is easy to 
see that it has extended greatly of late years. 
Many snug modern villas and terraces are creep- 
ing out in a landward direction, as if disdaining 
in its old age the protection of that venerable 
fortress which in fact gave birth to the town. 
The peculiarity of site gives also great facilities 
for thorough drainage; and it is an easy 
business to supply a town with water, when 
it is situate in the centre of adistrict of granitic 
mountains; but of these inestimable natural 
advantages Stirling seems to have only partially 
availed herself. 

The water supply is, of course, abundant. In 
the year 1848 an Act of Parliament was obtained, 
by which power was given to certain commis- 
sioners to bring a supply of water from the 
neighbouring hills ; which has been done up to 
a certain extent with great success. The town 
itself seems well supplied; and we were glad to 
perceive an efficient number of public wells in the 
principal thoroughfares and most densely popu- 
lated wynds. But the neighbouring villages, 
such as Raploch and St. Ninian’s, which now 
form almost part of the suburbs of Stirling, are 
still, as far as we can see, left without a supply. 
This, we think, ought to be amended ; for it is 
precisely in these quarters that a good supply of 
water is productive of the greatest benefits. The 
water seems to be supplied on the constant 
Service system; the quality of the water is ex- 
cellent ; the assessment up to this year, at all 
events, has been moderate; and, on the whole, 
Wwe may rest satisfied with the condition of the 
Stirling water supply. 

We wish it were possible to say as much for 
the drainage,—which, as far as it exists, is very 
bad (as the smell from the gully-holes informs 








* See p. 909, ante, 


us), but which over the larger part of the burghal 
area does not exist at all. Tle first maxim of 
the principles of modern drainage—i.e., that every 
dwelling-house shall have a soil-pipe communi- 
cating with a common sewer,—does not seem to 
have been understood in Stirling up till within a 
very recent period. For example, Allan-park, 
which may be regarded as the Grosvenor-square 
of Stirling, and which cannot be more than 
thirty or forty years old, consisting of excellent 
self-contained three-floor houses, was originally 
planned without space for water-closets. The 
only convenience provided was in the garden 
behind the houses, right under the drawing- 
room windows,—an arrangement which is still 
common even in the best parts of the town. 
Of course, when the better class of houses were 
thus unprovided with water-closets, it would 
be in vain to look for such things in houses 
of the poorer classes. For their uses we ascer- 
tained there were two or three public places 
throughout the town, two of which we had the 
fortitude to inspect. The first was under the 
Corn Exchange Hotel, the second in a close in 
Baker-street; and the revolting condition of 
them both was such as we cannot venture to 
describe in our columns. Their construction 
was curious enough to arrest our attention: 
a large trough, of the ordinary description, was 
divided into seats, and roofed in with boards, 
like a dog’s kennel, with holes cut in this 
boarding like the opening for an elliptical 
storm-window. Truly the most curious caberéts- 
de-convenance we ever saw in respect to their 
covering, and probably adopted from motives of 
security to the inhabitants. It is to be under- 
stood that such places are only used by adult 
males and boys; for the women and children 
there remains only the old Scotch contrivance— 
the pails! Some people may think our examina- 
tion of such places too minute; but let us look 
to the consequences. On the high roads to 
the Bridge of Allan, for example, a lady is 
never safe if she walk on the footpaths. 
Round the castle walks we observe here and 
there constructed rustic seats of stone and 
turf in shady recesses, where the lover of 
nature might safely take shelter from the heat 
of the sun or the high wind, and admire the 
beautiful prospect around. But few tourists, we 
imagine, can enjoy them; for they are all con- 
verted to the basest uses. Nor do the closes and 
wynds in the town escape the contamination. 
They are not so bad, certainly, as those we have 
seen in Edinburgh or Glasgow, for the tenements 
are not so large and lofty, and the population is 
not so thick ; but the gutters flow with the same 
sort of abomination, and produce in due tim: 
their proper equivalents of disease. Dr. Thom- 
son, a well-known medical authority in’ the 
district, some years ago pointed out that the 
cases of fever and small-pox in the Stirling 
wynds and closes exceeded those of the better 
quarters of the town by an enormous ratio. 

In addition to these little sanitary difficulties, 
Stirling has its quantum of suffering inflicted in 
the shape of chemical works. In the centre of 
the pretty valley slope, which lies between 
Murray-place and the river, there are one or two 
manufacturers of parafine, and the products of 
the distillation of coal-tar. Such, at least, we 
suppose them to be, for a certain air of mystery 
is kept up in the works. But whatever their 
character is, the bad smells which they pro- 
duce are intolerable, and must be highly per- 
nicious and injurious to health. The gasworks, 
which are situate in the same neighbourhood, 
are not, as we can testify, free of very bad 
smells: these at least ought not to be difficult 
of cure. Of course, we heard on all sides com- 
plaints of the town council as guardians of 
the public health ; and we are afraid we cannot 
acquit them of supineness. Some excuse for 





them may doubtless be found in the nature of 


| Lord Rutherford’s Act (the Health of Towns Act 


for Scotland), under which they exercise their 
powers of sanitary police. But the New General 
Police Act for Scotland would probably remedy 
this defect, and we recommend its adoption by 
all means. It is clear, however, that municipal 
government, as exercised in an ancient and royal 
burgh like Stirling, is not the proper exponent 
of sanitary reform. From what we could ascer- 
tain of the proceedings of the town council, by 
reading the local reports and otherwise, we could 
easily see that they are often composed of dis- 
cussions about mere trifles,—such as the order 
of precedence in receiving the Prince of Wales 
at the station, the cost of the high constable’s 
dinner, and whether a policeman ought to be 
checktaker at the cattle show. 

One thing about the Stirling corporation we 
cannot excuse, and that is the failure to make a 
decent entrance, or, rather, exit, to the Castle 
Hill, from the north side. As it stands at pre- 
sent, a stranger may enter by the richly-wooded 


-acclivity at the Dumbarton-road, and after walk- 


ing round the footpath find there is no other 
mode of exit than a narrow circuitous passage 
through a series of filthy privies, dungheaps, 
and piggeries, the very smell of which is enough 
to obliterate all the sensations of pleasure he 
may have experienced in the distant view of 
Ben Lomond. The expenditure of a few pounds, 
at the very utmost, would make a decent and 
cleanly approach. Since we are on this subject, 
we may also point out that the banks of the 
river are sadly neglected. We do not refer so 
much to their noxious condition as to their abso- 
lute want, in certain places, of footpaths. Even 
to repair the footpaths which already exist would 
not cost much; and if a model be required, it is 
not far to seek. The old monks of Cambus- 
Kenneth Abbey seem to have had a magni- 
ficent terrace between their monastery and the 
river, and the example is not too old to imitate, 
although it does not proceed from a Presby- 
terian kirk. 

We happened to be in Stirling during a serious 
fire. It broke out on the premises of an exten- 
sive baker and grocer, in Baker-street, whose 
bakehouse had been recently fitted up, at a great 
expense, with steam machinery. The fire was 
first discovered between the hours of seven and 
eight o’clock in the evening, and in a short 
time the whole interior of two massive stone 
tenements was completely given up to the 
flames, which shot upwards with a brilliant 
effect, and illuminated the sky for a dis. 
tance of at least twenty miles around. The 
small body of police which Stirling can 
boast of were very active, and the old- 
fashioned town engines were speedily on the 
eround; but the miserable hose-pipes were 
shomefully inefficient: they burst and gave way 
in all directions, and a long delay occurred 
before 2 volume of water could be brought into 
play on the raging element. At one time con- 
siderable aizrm was felt for the neighbouring 
property ; the sparks flew thick over the Royal 
Hotel into Murray-place ; and had it not been for 
the stout old walls of freestone rubble, which re- 
sisted the heat evolved from the burning timber, 
we might have had to record a more startling 
result. As it was, the credit of putting out the 
fire, or, rather, of preventing the fire spreading, 
is due to the military in the castle, the whole 
battalion being immediately ordered out, under 
the command of Colonel Nugent. Their disci- 
pline and effective work were soon distinguish- 
able : and Stirling, we thought at the time, was 
fortunate in being the station of a military 
depét. The fire burned during the whole night, 
and was not extinguished till a late hour the 
next morning. It was said to have been unex- 
ampled in the district for many years; the last 
occurrence of such a serious character being the 
fire in the Douglas Room, when one of the most 
interesting antiquities in Scotland was reduced 


to ashes. 
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We made some notes on the condition of the 
villages which surround Stirling. Raploch, a 
long straggling row of cottages, conspicuous 
from the castle, is, we believe, the Irish colony of 
the place, and of course the most unsalubrious 
and unhealthy. On walking through it we could 
easily detect symptoms of every conceivable 
form of nuisance, and every stage of overcrowd- 
ing. Occasionally, we were told, during the 
period of any sudden Celtic irruption, thirty or 
forty persons might be found huddled together 
in some of the cottages. One thing occurs to us 
worthy the attention of the authorities, and 
that is the long slimy, stagnant ditch, which is, 
in fact, a long open cesspool, that lies in front of 
the cottages. Although concealed from observa- 
tion on the highway by a luxuriant hedge-row, 
its deadly effect will, nevertheless, make itself 
felt. It might be easy to direct a stream of 
water through it, if nothing else could be done. 

St. Ninian’s is an excessively dirty though 
rather extensive village, having a church which 
presents the extraordinary spectacle of a clock 
tower and belfry standing apart from the body 
of the church. The explanation, we believe, was 
this :—When the Highlanders were retreating to 
the north, in 1746, the existing church, which 
was then connected with its tower, was used as 
a powder magazine. By design or accident, it is 
not said which, the magazine exploded, and the 
church was blown to atoms. Strange enough 
the steeple received no damage, and was allowed 
to stand on its old site, while the new church 
was built a little distance, but unconnected with 
it. The practice of the people in this village is 
to empty their refuse on the roadway. Where it 
goes to we cannot tell, unless it is absorbed by 
the soil, which is of course a very dangerous 
condition of things, particularly if there be 
draw-wells in the place. 

Milltown is celebrated as a colony of nail- 
makers. If we remember rightly, Adam Smith: 
tells us a story of Milltown, that in his day the 
inhabitants of this village carried nails to the 
ale-house in place of the current specie of the 
realm. Close by, the house is still shown in 
which James III. was assassinated, not the only 
victim of the royal line of Stuart to the turbu- 
lence ofthe Scottish nobility. Milltown is rather 
better in point of sanitary observances than some 
of the other villages. There is something purify- 
ing about a forge always. But in a little hamlet 
between Milltown and St. Ninian’s we observed 
a most extraordinary domestic arrangement. It 
was a small cottage divided by a single parti- 
tion, through which was a doorway : in the one 
compartment was the nailmaker’s forge, and 
a cow; in the other single apartment was the 
nailmaker and his wife and family ! 

Bannockburn is a large manufacturing village. 
A little stream called the Bannock supplies it 
at once with the name and the motive power for 
a number of mills engaged in the woollen tartan 
trade. Some of the older cottages are dark dis- 
mal hovels, but some of the newer erections call 
for approval. The ‘ Pollution of Rivers Bill ” 
might be appropriately put in force here, after 
the Lord Advocate succeeds in getting it passed. 

Cambus Barron, to our thinking, is the 
cleanliest village near Stirling. Most of the 
cottages are well though roughly built, and some 
are of a very superior order. A few have li.tle 
gardens in front adorned with autumn lila: s and 
fuschias; and a small running stream passing 
through the village keeps it well d: iined and 
comparatively pure. 

Cambus Kenneth is the very reverse of this in 
every respect. ‘The Field of Kenneth,” as its 
name implies, is situate onthe opposite bank of 
the Forth from Stirling, whence it is reached by 
a ferryboat. The chief object of interest here is 
the venerable grey tower of the ancient Augus- 
tine monastery, despoiled and torn down, as we 
have mentioned, at the Reformation. Even in 
its ruins it is still noble-looking. The crowfoot 
gables, so conspicuous in Scotch ecclesiastical 
architecture, and the massive strength of the 
walls and buttresses, are deserving of study. 
And so is the sanitary condition of the village. 
It is enough to make one melancholy. We are 
certain the vassals of the monastery in the fif- 
teenth century could hardly have possessed more 
wretched hovels than the present inhabitants. 
These are chiefly hand-loom weavers, engaged, 
as we could see, in working the black and 
magenta striped stockings which are fashionable 
among the stcut-limbed lasses of the Forth. We 
did not inquire what wages they made, for we 
knew instinctively that the answer would have 
been, barely as much as will: keep soul and 
body together. Some of the old thatched 








cottages are not more than 9 ft. square by 
63 ft. in height, lighted with two miserable 
bull’s-eye panes of glass ; others are half ruined ; 
others we really could not distinguish from the 
pig-sties to which they were connected, so 
villainously diminutive, ill-lighted, and dirty did 
they seem. To every cottage, however, we 
were glad to see attached a kitchen-garden in 
more or less flourishing condition. 

We had something to say about the Bridge 
of Allan, a fashionable Scotch watering-place 
about three miles from Stirling; but we must 
reserve our remarks as to its mineral well and 
other peculiarities. We will only note further 
that the whole neighbourhood both of Stirling 
and the Bridge of Allan is so infested with 
beggars that we are led to infer some grave 
defect either in the character or the administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws in Scotland. One would 
suppose that the whole juvenile population and 
all the old women of the place were trained to 
beg. Weneed not enlarge upon the disagreeable 
effect of this on visitors and strangers; the 
demoralizing effect on the people themselves is 
of far higher consequence, end should not be 
overlooked. A juvenile beggar systematically 
trained to whining and imposture is not far 
removed from a juvenile thief. We point out 


these things not by any means in a spirit of, 


hostile and ungenial criticism, but simply with 


a full knowledge and long experience of their 
Stirling is pre-eminently a neigh- | 
bourhood for people who seek retirement; and | 


evil effects. 


the Bridge of Allan is celebrated as a suitable 
residence for invalids. A vast number of tour- 


ists and sportsmen also pass through Stirling on 


their way to the north. If the local authorities 
wish to increase these sources of revenue, they 
must not disfigure their natural beauties nor 
destroy their natural amenities; and, above ail 
things, they must give convenience and en- 
courage habits of personal cleanliness in the 
poorer orders of the people. 








THE CHARING-CROSS HOTEL.* 


In our previous notice of this building, we 
gave general information of the accommodation 
provided, and of the arrangement of the plan, 
and intimated that we should further speak of 
the decorative features and of the construction. 

The Strand front, which includes the railway 
booking-offices, the exit-way from the station, 
and the main entrance to the hotel, consists, as 


we said, of a centre of twelve bays of openings, | 


and of the two pavilions. The centre is in five 
stories above ground, besides two stories in the 
roof, 


belong to the roof; for, one of the stories in 
each pavilion, the sixth, has the character of an 


ordinary story externally only: the ridge-rafters | 


of the high-pitch roof start in fact from the level 
of the general cornice-line of the building; and 
the rooms are retrenched correspondingly inside; 
though the story appears externally with a 
cornice and balustrade, and with the principal 
dormers aboveit. Thisexplanation may prevent 
any seeming discrepancy between our former 
description and the character of the building. 

The recess in the Villiers-street front, in the 
centre, between towers which are there attached 
to the pavilions, is of twelve bays; and the 
stories correspond with those of the Strand 
front, excepting that there is an additional 
range of openings to the mezzanine which ex- 
tends over a portion of the ground story, and 
excepting that one, or in part of the length two, 
of the three ranges of basement windows ap- 
pear above the sloping line of ground; whilst 
the kitchen being of the height of two basement 
stories, its windows are the same, and owing to 
the declivity are wholly above ground. 

The third and fifth stories, in the centre of 
each front, counting from the ground-line on 
the Strand side, and the sixth story in the pa- 
vilions, have the openings coupled; or, they are 
two in the place of one window of the story be- 
low. In the top range, the openings are arch- 
headed, with a central pier; whilst the exterior 
forms a screen to the actual windows, which the 
thickness of the wall allows to be set inwards 
sufficiently for considerable addition to the 
effect. The third story being in fact a mezza- 
nine, the windows are of moderate height; and 
they are square-headed and not recessed. Those 
in the north-eastern pavilion may give light to 





* See p. 876, ante. 


—_—_—_— 
the upper part of the Reading-room; and those 
in the southern pavilion in Villiers-street wij] 
light the corresponding part of the Coffee-room 
as we have already described. In the greate, 
number of the details, the two fronts corre. 
spond with one another; but there is consider. 
able difference in the elevations from the much 
closer setting of the windows in the centre 
of the Villiers-street front, the addition of 
engaged columns to the narrow piers in the 
second and fourth stories, and the substitution 
of unbroken lines of cornices and balconies, for 
lines broken by the projection of the windows ag 
in the Strand front ; from the greater height of 
the building, at the south pavilion especially ; 
from the belvidere-storied and pyramidally-roofed 
towers in place of the mere piers with taber. 
nacles and spirelets, to two of the angles of the 
pavilions; from the first-floor balcony boldly 
projecting on stone cantilevers; and from the 
substitution of a basement characterized by g 
peculiar rustication in the brickwork, for that 
in which the most prominent features are the 
two porches and the pent-roof to the footway to 
the station entrances. 

In the Strand front, the four principal stories 
of the centre have pilasters, and cornices or 





In the pavilions, which are at the ends, | 
however, we should correctly speak of the stories | 
as in number six, besides three as appearing to | 


regular entablatures, to all the windows, and 
balconets, which last do not advance beyond the 
'face of the pilasters, excepting in the case of 
the first-floor mezzanine, where the cornice of 
the first-floor windows is carried by trusses. A 
novel form of balustrade having a semicircular. 
topped centre, and a cross in a circle between 
‘elaborate ornament, is here introduced. This 
feature cuts off part of the height of the 
mezzanine-windows as seen from the exterior, 
The balustrade referred to, like the greater por. 
tion of the ornament throughout the elevations, 
is in terra-cotta of Mr. Blanchard’s manufacture, 
In both elevations there is an appearance of 
considerable enrichment in balconets and other 
features which are executed in this same ma- 
\terial. In the second and fourth stories, the 
| capitals to columns or pilasters, are all of terra- 
cotta, varied from the Corinthian by the intro- 
duction of a cross on the bell. A cross, and the 
letter C doubled as a monogram, appear in 
many parts of the building, internally as well as 
externally. The frieze to each window of the 
first-floor exhibits the monogram and other 
ornament. The cornice to the mezzanine win- 
dow is carried by small trusses or consoles, 
somewhat larger trusses forming the capitals 
to the pilasters and the support to the quasi- 
balcony of the fourth story, as the pilasters and 
entablature of the windows of that story form 
support to the similar feature of the fifth 
story. The pattern of balustrading is varied in 
each of the stories. To the first floor, a peculiar 
form of ornament is alternated with balusters of 
'a common pattern: to the fourth story, there 
are curves of contrary flexure, alternated with 
balusters which take the form of square ante: 
‘in the fifth story, the forms are _intersect- 
‘ing circles; and, for the crowning balustrade, 
| the square-anta pattern, or what much resem- 
{bles it, is used alone, and has the best result. 
| The main cornice of the building, with canti- 
| levers of the Vignola character in terra-cotta, is 
sufficiently effective, as also are the cornices to 
the several stories, in their combination with 
the broad angle-piers of the pavilions. All the 
mouldings however are of Portland cement. The 
angle-piers have the same character of rustica- 
tion in brickwork, to be hereafter noticed, as the 
basement of the Villiers-street front, and for the 
whole height of the five ordinary stories. Inthe 
sixth story of the pavilions, the angle-piers have 
small niches; and they are crowned, in the 
Strand front, by the square tabernacles, or 
turrets, which are themselves terminated by the 
domical covering and spirelets, and by finials of 
gilt copper of highly decorative character. Simi- 
lar finials, more or less conspicuous, or others in 
terra-cotta with gilt balls, terminate the high 
pyramidal roofs to the two turrets of the Villiers- 
street front, the several dormers, and the maim 
balustrade. 

The window-openings of the pavilions, not 
including the towers on the Villiers-street side,— 
which are separately treated, being carried up 
to a balcony where the belvidere-story com- 
mences,—are grouped three together, on plan, 
as a centre; and the greater thickness of the 
wall allows of detached columns, and of much 
effect from recession of the window-frames. 
Somewhat greater enrichment also is given to 
the balconies of the fifth-story windows in the 
pavilion, sthan to those of the centre of each 
front. 
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The dormers to the lowest story in the roof, 
poth in the pavilions and in the centre of 
each front, have arch-headed openings, pilasters, 
and pediments. The dormers of the upper range 
in the centre, are also arch-headed in the open- 
ings, but are less important both in size and 
decoration; and the opening is terminated by a 
Jabel-moulding, finished by volutes or spirals, of 
a pattern resembling that used for the capping 
of the brick-piers of the adjacent bridge. The 
roll and volutes do not form an elegant feature 
of detail, on the large scale or the small. The 
upper range of dormers, or lunettes, stands 
upon aline of mouldings combined with a fascia 
of coloured tiles, each tile exhibiting the figure of 
the cross. The dormer-windows of the two 
upper ranges of the pavilions are smaller in size; 
put though they are not very conspicuous, they 
light some good rooms. 

The ridges of the hips and top of the pavilion- 
roof are ornamented with stamped and cut zinc; 
and a cresting of the same material and character 
of ornament surmounts the roof of the centre. 
All this zinc-work had to be executed in France; 
and that circumstance caused the architect-no 
slight trouble. 

The chimneys, which are amongst the most 
important of the features of the building deco- 
ratively, have been managed with much skill. 
The flues in the building must be over two 
hundred and sixty; indeed, there is scarcely a 
room without a fire-place; and to get these flues 
up to chimneys which would intersect the ridge, 
and at the same time to leave headway in the 
top corridor, was not an easy matter. The 
chimneys above the roof are enriched with cor- 
nice and base-mouldings, and panelling; but 
much of their effect is derived from the plan of 
the shaft, or the relief afforded by slight breaks 
in the sides, and from the coupled columns in 
red terra-cotta which are affixed to the shaft, at 
each end. 

Two flag-staves surmount each of the three 
pavilions. Flowers in vases will probably be 
placed on the balustrade of the Villiers-street 
front,and upon the porches ; and with the glitter 
of lights at night-time around the fore-court, 
this one of the hotels “calling themselves Limited, 
but called Unlimited by Major Jackman, rising 
up everywhere, and rising up into flagstafis 
where they can’t go any higher,” would seem 
likely to be attractive enough to satisfy even 
Mrs. Lirriper. The effect of the porches, one to 
the hotel, and one forming the cab-exit from 
the station, is much better than when we 
first noticed them seemed at all likely. The 
segmental arch springing from columns is still 
an eyesore; but the ornament that has been in- 
troduced in the tympanum of the pediment and 
elsewhere, is so good, that attention is in part 
drawn away from what is defective. The 
columns have polished red granite shafts, dark- 
coloured granite plinths, and stone capitals 
richly carved. The stone piers to the railing of 
the fore court,—some of these bearing lamps, and 
others globular-formed terminals in stone, with 
gilt finials—and the two lodges next the Strand, 
are certainly effective. The lodges are parti- 
cularly clever; but there is an exception to this 
im the small triplet or Venetian window. . The 
arch of the centre-opening is made to appear 
rather less than a semicircle, by the mouldings 
to it, which form a label; and the little red 
granite shafts are not sufficiently conspicuous 
(though this is most remarkable at night) to 
prevent the appearance of an unsightly form of 
Single opening instead of that of the three open- 
ings actual and intended to appear. The effect 
of the Cross in the centre of the fore-court has 
yet to be seen. Of the questionable propriety of 
there erecting such an object, of the confusion 
likely to arise by giving the name Charing-Cross 
to the locality, whilst there is a Charing-Cross 
at some distance, and of the mistaken course in 
art which such a restoration must exhibit, how- 
ever well done, we have spoken more than once. 

€ capitals generally, and, as we have said, 

the balusters, and the trusses, and nearly all the 
Ornament, are in terra-cotta. These features, 
48 work, are at least equal to anything that has 
been done; and we do not know of any modern 
instance of such an extensive application of the 
material. _But if equal to what has been done, 
the work is certainly not all that is required to 
reconcile us to the absence of stone-work; and 
m the design of this ornamentation, there is 
more of the manufacturer, bent on showing off 
- manufacture, than there is of the architect. 
A e divergence from rectiliniarity, and from 
orizontality or perpendicularity, in the se- 
Parate pieces, is slight; but what there is be- 





comes important in the general effect, repeated 
as it is. As to the matter of design, there is a 
merit in novelty, and there ought to be difficulty 
in finding words to exactly describe features of 
a new building; but there cannot be all the 
merit that there should be of the art-work, un- 
less it will without much loss, stand comparison 
with what has been done before. To apply this 
to the case before us, we would say that simple 
balusters of an ordinary pattern, would in our 
opinion have been more effective than the some- 
what too enriched and rather uncouth forms that 
have been alternated with ordinary balusters in 
the Charing-Cross Hotel. If, as is possible, the 
new forms were introduced in order that defects 
of the material might be less apparent, then the 
circumstance only corroborates the view that the 
material has disadvantages, or that the sort of 
design suited to it has yet to be discovered. In 
some of the balconets to windows, ordinary 
forms of balustrading are altogether eschewed ; 
and here, dissonance between the ornamentation 
of the building and the architect’s main forms and 
outlines is great. The most effective part of the 
building, if we except thechimneys, wherein terra- 
cotta is used, is the cornice, as already remarked. 
All the mouldings have been run in cement. We 
should have preferred stone; but had the terra- 
cotta been used for any of the right lines of the 
design, the effect would scarcely have been what 
at present it is. 

The Portland cement, used for the pilasters 
to the windows, and for the strings and cornices, 
however, and the general wall-facing of Suffolk 
brick, will shortly become sombre in appearance ; 
and the cement will the soonest, unless indeed 
it be coloured. 

The general outline of the pavilions, the 
arrangement of their openings, and the treat- 
ment of their angle-piers are very effective. The 
piers throughout the height from ground-line to 
cornice, and the basement in Villiers-street, we 
have said are ornamented with a peculiar kind of 
rustication. This we take to be the invention of 
Mr. Barry. Every sixth course of the brickwork 
is set with bricks specially moulded, so as to 
make a line of dog-tooth or nail-head ornament ; 
the next course of bricks above, and that below, 
being slightly chamfered. A similar kind of 
rustication is introduced on a smaller scale in 
some of the stone piers of the forecourt, and in 
the lodges. 

The south pavilion, as approached from the 
river, is one of the most effective features in the 
building. It differs from the other pavilions 
chiefly by the height, the introduction of a pro- 
jecting balcony to the coffee-room window on 
that side, the addition of two great shafts which 
enclose smoke and ventilating flues from the 
kitchen and coffee-room, and the prominence 
given to the dormer-lights, which are grouped 
together under a pediment. There is a very 
good elevation towards Brewer’s-lane, or west- 
ward; but it is so closely shut in as to be visible 
only from the opposite side of the lane, 10 ft. or 
15 ft. in width. 

Looking to the interior of the building, we find 
much that calls for notice in the decoration, and 
in different contrivances besides what were noted 
in our last article. 

The 48 ft. square mentioned as the size of the 
coffee-room, is in fact inclusive of four wide 
recesses: two angles in the plan are taken up 
by the shafts, 8 ft. square, and two by cor- 
responding spaces. The shafts, features south- 
wards in the elevation of the pavilion terminating 
the building, are thus formed. In the centre of 
the 8 ft. space, three flues are carried up, in 
iron, the middle one in each case being an 
air-flue, and the two others smoke-flues, the 
spaces between the ironwork and the brick- 
work being for ventilation also. The angles 
of the four projections into the coffee-room 
are splayed off; and the fire-places are ar- 
ranged on two of the splays; whilst sideboards 
will project from the two others. At each*of 
these four corners of the central space in the 
ceiling, will be a sun-burner light; and possibly 
there may be a chandelier in the centre to give 
a moderate amount of light to the ceiling. The 
ceiling is arranged with a large circular low 
domical-formed coffer in the centre, to have 
various enrichments in papier-miché or Jack- 
son’s composition within it. Around this, is 
ornament in plaster, some of it too minute. A 
monogram referring to the name of the hotel, 
is introduced in medallions. Around the 
room will be columns with shafts of red 
marble, and pilasters with enrichment in 
scagliola. To the windows of the lower level, 
which are arch-headed, will be columns, with 


shafts of dark-coloured marble, carrying the 
archivolts, and with Corinthian capitals. The 
space above the principal order, correspond- 
ing with the mezzanine, is arranged in the 
recesses as a small arcade, with shafts of dark- 
coloured marble, the openings being filled 
with glass of ornamental pattern. At the cor- 
responding level, the sides of the angle projec- 
tions are filled in with panels for ventilation, 
whilst the splays will receive probably two 
clocks, and two indicators of the state of the 
weather. In the construction for the support of 
the rooms and corridor-walls in the stories 
above this space of 48 ft. square, and to avoid 
such depth of girders as would have encroached 
greatly upon the height of the room, part of the 
support is obtained by girders to the floor of the 
story which is second above the mezzanine ; the 
flooring and partitions of the story first above 
being partly suspended from the upper girders. 
The leading forms of the ceiling of the coffee- 
room have been cleverly arranged in combina- 
tion with this construction, little space being 
lost in bracketing. The coffee-room, we fear, 
will be found much too small. 

In the room below the coffee-room, the rail- 
way refreshment-room, the large central space 
of the coffee-room is carried by square piers, 
which become effective features of decoration. 
Oblong openings, above the principal windows, 
are glazed ornamentally, in casements which are 
swivel-hung for ventilation. The coloured deco- 
ration of this room, has been given, not by the 
architect, into the hands of Messrs. Jackson & 
Graham, with 1001. as the limit of expense ; and 
Mr. Owen Jones mainly has decided what has been 
done. The greater portion of the height of the 
walls and piers has received a very dark tone of 
| colour,—the plinths, indeed, being black; whilst 
the upper portion of the walls and the ceiling 
are decorated with paperhangings of Mr. Jones’s 
designs. The cutting line of division between 
the dark and the light tones of colour, seems to 
us not in harmony with the room as planned and 
designed at first; and the paperhanging decora- 
tion generally is inferior to the ornamentation 
'on the piers, which, besides good design, has 
|all the precision and delicacy of workmanship 
which Mr. Owen Jones is so well able to secure. 

| The piers and walls above the plinths are an 
Indian red, the ornament upon those parts being 
ochre-colour, as are also the mouldings of the 
| bases. The portion of the ceiling corresponding 
|with the centre or main area of the room, is 
‘divided into nine square compartments, which 
| are diapered, as are also the coves to them; and 
the soffits of the beams are ornamented with 
frets, in which the more prominent colours are 
| crimson and blue. From this refreshment-room 
|there is a narrow stair leading to wine-vaults 
| which are in the railway arches; and at the 
north-east of the same room is the kitchen for 
the railway department, the hotel-kitchen being 
underneath. 

The Reading-room, on the same floor as 
the Coffee-room, but in the north-eastern pavi- 
lion, will have a rich ceiling with a bold cove, 
and glazed in part, and a centre or plafond 
filled with octagonal coffers. The ceilings of 
many of the rooms have ornamentation of supe- 
rior character. 

The grand staircase, with the space of the 
corridor in immediate connexion with it, mea- 
sures on plan 31 ft. 10 in. by 28 ft. 3 im. 
The steps, which are of stone, are carried next 
the well-hole by iron girders. There will be 
marble balusters, and a hand-rail of ornamental 
wood. There will be a sun-burner at the top. 
Looking into the staircase from the serving- 
room on each story, will be a circular window. 
The staircase in the Strand building, which 
starts only from the first-floor, is carried in the 
usual manner of a geometrical staircase, or 
without the girders; but above the first-floor, 
the position of the corridor being shifted to what 
there becomes the centre line, and the stairs 
being shifted from the north to the south, the 
landing between, to form the portion of corridor, 
is carried by girders. Messrs. Cochrane pro- 
duced most of the iron-work in the building, but 
the railing of the fore-court is the work of Mr. 
H. Grissell. 

Considerable effect is obtained in the corridors 
of the ground and first floors, merely by skilfal 
disposition of a few columns, arches, domes, and 
pendentives. In the plastering, the angles are 
run in Keene’s cement. Wooden angle-staves, 
as well as strips of iron for arrises, may now be 
considered old-fashioned. The best rooms are 
stuccoed, and the corridors are plastered in 
\Parian cement. This latter material, it may be 
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right to say, does not always bear painting upon, 
as supposed, quickly. Keene’s cement is consi- 
dered by many, the harder material. 

The coal-bunker which is to be on each floor, 
and to contain 2 tons, will probably be arranged 
somewhat on the principle of a common dust- 
bin, but with inclined bottom, so that the coals 
will always slide down to a small opening, at 
which, in the luggage lobby, scuttles can be 
filled. The bunker will be filled from the lug- 
gage lift. 

The frames for the glass of the heads of 
semicircular-headed windows, in place of being 
made to open by the unsightly lines and pullies, 
will be worked each by a cord attached to a 
crank fixed, within the wall, to one end of a rod 
which will form part of the bottom-rail. It 
would however be desirable that the opening 
should be more than the intended 8 in. The 
ordinary top-sash will be fixed ; and the bottom 
one will be made to open. 

There is much contrivance in details connected 
with the roofs. The architraves of the dormer- 
windows are carried on pieces of landing, the 
gutter passing underneath. The down-pipes are 
all inside the building ; and to lessen chance of 
damage to the rooms, overflows through the 
cornice are carefully provided from each cess- 
pool-head; whilst the top of the pipe is pro- 
tected by a cover of galvanized iron-work, which 
is fixed. The common lead-rose, which is usually 
not fixed, is always stolen; besides the holes 
do not allow sufficient passage for the water. 
The overflows have already prevented serious 
leakage into the building. To keep the attics 
cool, there is besides the ordinary ceiling to 
rafters, a thickness of lath and plaster in the 
middle of the depth of rafters, so as to get two 
air-spaces. No felt is used. These spaces are in 
communication with the hollows of the red terra- 
cotta columns of the chimney-shafts. 

The closets, placed two together, are lighted 
by one gas-burner, which is in a glass globe in 
the partition. From this globe there is a pipe 
which reaches to the exterior, to convey the 
products of combustion; whilst the air is drawn 
through small openings at the base of the globe, 
from each closet: thus, if there be no down- 
draught, perfect ventilation will be secured. 
Urinals, throughout the interior of the building, 
have been advisedly eschewed. 

We may also mention that in each of the cor- 
ridors there is a 12-in. space on each side, for 
pipes ; so arranged that the stones can be easily 
taken up and the pipes got at, without removing 
a large surface of flooring. There are many 
other contrivances, of which the advantage will 
be found. 

The building is likely to cost about 130,0001., 
or including the furniture, 150,0001. Mr. E. M. 
Barry, A.R.A., we have already mentioned as the 
architect. Messrs. Lucas are the builders ; and 
Mr. McGill is the architect’s clerk of works. 





METROPOLITAN CABS AND RAILWAYS. 


THE London cabmen complain bitterly of the 
marked decline of their custom, both by day 
and by night ; and they seem puzzled sufficiently 
to account for this. It seems easy enough to do 
so, however; but, in the first place, it is worth 
while to glance at the way in which the cab- 
business of the metropolis is generally managed. 

A large number of cabs belong to, or are 
worked by, the railway companies, and many 
others belong to proprietors who have large 
sums invested in cabs and horses. These public 
carriages are numbered and inspected by the 
police. The horses are required to be of fair 
quality. As drivers, some men are needed 
for night and others for day duty. The day 
cabman commonly begins work about nine 
o'clock in the morning, and returns to the stables 
about twelve o’clock at night. The night cab- 
man commences about six o’clock in the evening, 
and continues at work until about nine o’clock 
on the following morning. Thus the London 
streets are never without cab accommodation. 
Each horse and cab are lent to a cabman, who is 
expected to pay to the proprietor, at the end of 
his day or night work, a some of 7s, 6d. or 8s. ; 
and this must be paid whether the driver has 
earned as much or not. Deficiency in the esti- 
mated sum he must make up, or, on failing to do 
so, he is liable to be sent for a term of confine- 
ment to a felon’s prison. 

Although the cost for horse and cab for the 
day or night is, in many instances, from 7s. 6d. 
to 8s., we have heard that, in some cases, the 








charge for a night cab is 7s. 9d. in the summer, 
and part of the spring and autumn. At this 
time of the year, towards Christmas, the charge 
for a night cab is only 5s. 9d. ; but at Christmas 
the price per night comes to 7s. 9d. again. 

The railway cabs are charged to the men at a 
higher rate. At the Great Northern, for in- 
stance, the sum which the men have to make up 
for the loan of a horse and cab from nine o’clock 
in the morning to about twelve o’clock at night, 
is,—For horse and cab, 11s. 6d.; to be paid at 
the yard, 3d.; and for rail, 6d.; in all, 12s. 3d. 

At a recent meeting of the cab-drivers, it was 
stated that the number of men employed in con- 
nexion with cabs is over 40,000.. From this it 
will be seen what a large and important matter 
the cab business is. 

The history of many a cabman would make 
each a curious book. Most of them have been 
unsuccessful in other pursuits of life, and have 
taken to the driving of cabs as a last resource. 
They must, however, be men of fair character. 

At all times cab ranks are under police super- 
vision ; for the watermen, as they are called, are 
nearly all superannuated policemen who are under 
the control of the Scotland-yard Commissioners. 
For the most part, the night cabs, &c., are in 
worse condition than those used during the day. 
Some of them, notwithstanding the regulations, 
are dilapidated carriages, with very sorry horses ; 
and some of the drivers would barely pass muster 
in the day-time. 

The cabmen complain of the harshness of their 
treatment by the Commissioners ; of overcharges 
for straps and other matters, respecting which 
we have had no opportunity of making inquiry ; 
as well as of the difficulty which there often is 
in paying their masters; even without taking 
into account what is necessary for the support 
of themselves and families. There can be no 
doubt that the cabmen lead a hard life; and we 
know of no more seemingly miserable kind of 
employment than that of the night cabmen, who, 
in fair weather and foul, in the depth of winter, | 
as well as at other seasons, are exposed for so 
many hours in the open air. It must also be 
admitted that these men are sharply looked 
after, and that some of the regulations are severe. 
This, however, has in a great measure been 
caused by the former extortion, incivility, and 
other misconduct of many of the men themselves. 
But there has of late been a marked improve- 
ment in the manners of cab-drivers ; and we are 
glad to hear that there have been established 
among them provident institutions; and that 
there is a large attendance at Sunday and other 
lectures, &c., which are given f.r the advantage 
of this class. 

As we have already said, the men at present 
complain of especially hard times. One man, 
for example, says he has driven for fifteen hours 
during each of three days; and, instead of profit, 
he has had to make up more than 5s. of deficiency 
at the yard. Another man who worked during 
three nights states that on one night he was de- 
ficient in the amount of his master’s money; on 
another he had 9d. over for himself; and the 
next night he barely got enough for the horse 
and cab hire. Similar accounts are given by 
others. One, we recollect, complained that he 
had been on the stand from six p.m. till one a.m., 
when the writer of this engaged him from a 
printing-office home, and that during all that 
time he had not earned a single penny, and had 
not tasted anything ; and that every shop being 
shut, by the new regulations, he must fast till 
four o’clock, although he had then the means 
of obtaining refreshment. 

As regards the night cabmen, the badness of 
trade has evidently been caused by the closing 
of the Haymarket and other night houses 
throughout London, many of which were places 
of infamous resort; and although the measure 
is bad for cabmen, it is in other ways of excel- 
lent effect. But besides this, there are other 
agencies which help to lessen the demand for 
cabs: one of the most important is the opening 
of the metropolitan railways. Amongst the 
thousands who daily travel by the Underground 
Railway to the City and the other stations, a 
large number would have used cabs; but few 
think of doing this when they can travel so well 
and so quickly, either a long or a short distance, 
for so small a sum as twopence or threepence; 
and when the system of the metropolitan rail- 
ways is completed, it is probable that the de- 
mand for cabs will be still further lessened. 
There will soon be railway communication 
for passengers and luggage between the various 
railway termini; and a glance at any of those 





places, on the arrival of trains, will show how 





immense is the present cab-traffic, and hoy 
materially that traffic will be reduced when the 
new lines are finished and in working order 
The day may come when poor cabby will be ag 
rare an animal as the mail-coachman. 

At the time of the International Exhibition 
cabmen made a great deal of money, and may 
new carriages were sent upon the already 
crowded ranks: when the extra demand ceageq 
but few of these were withdrawn, and this 
made it generally worse for the men. o¢ 
late, too, the omnibuses have begun to work 
several new suburban and other lines, a circum. 
stance which materially affects the demand 
for cabs. 








PRIZES OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM. 


THE prizes to art-workmen have been awarded, 
The following is the report of the Council ;— 


‘*Tt is with no pleasant feelings that the Council has to 
announce that it declines to give any prizes for wood. 
carving this year. Encouraged by the success which 
attended the competition of last year, it offered for 1964 
prizes larger in value than it had ever done before, yiz, 
a first prize of 20/. and a second one of 10/., with extra 
prizes of 1/,1s., or upwards, according to the nf€rit of 
the specimens, and it proposed for the subject a narrative 
which it believed was familiar, above all others, to every 
one from earliest infancy, viz., the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. It made sure that so well-known‘a subject 
and such ample remuneration would have produced ten. 
ders of more than average merit, and probably a larger 
number of them, When the time for sending in the sub. 
jectshad arrived the Council was astonished to find that only 
five competitors had entered the lists. When their works 
came to be examined, the Council, to its regret, dis. 
covered that the five panels were, while slightly different 
in comparative merit, alike unsatisfactory in conception 
and clumsy in execution. It was the unanimous opinion 
of all who assembled at the adjudication that none de. 
served a prize, even of areduced value ; so the year which, 
it was hoped, might have been marked as an epoch of 
progress will be noted in the records of the Architectural 
Museum as a blank, as far as the prizes for carving are 
concerned. 

The Museum has a different record to make of the new 
prizes for silver work. The Council of the Architectural 
Museum offered a first prize of 10/7. for the best, and 
Mr. H. Heather Bigg, of Wimpole-street, a second prize 
of 5 guineas for the next best reproduction in silver, ona 
reduced scale, of a cast in the Architectural Museum 
Collection representing a group of leaves, The special 
object of this prize was to encourage hand-tooling or 
chasing. The length of the leaves in the works sentj 
competition was not to be more than 3-8ths ofan inch. The 
group of leaves was to be either chiselled from the soiid, 
or cast and carefully chased, or the leaves made in detail 
and brought together by soldering. 

Six specimens were sent in, of which two were con- 
sidered to be disqualified from their non-fulfilment of the 
exact conditions. The first prize was given to Mr. Henry 
Whitehouse, jun., employed by Mr. Whitehouse, of 
9, Chadwell-street, St. John-street-road; the second to 
Mr. Septimus Beresford, employed by Mr. Richards, of 
29, Myddelton-street, St. John-street-road ; and an extra 
prize of 3 guineas was voted by the Museum to Mr. George 
J. Langley, of 25, Wynyatt-street, Clerkenwell. Moreover, 
the work of Mr. Walter Harrisson, apprentice to Messrs. 
Garrard, which was disqualified from the competition 
from its non-fulfilment of the conditions, was considered 
to possess such merit that a gratuity of 1 guinea and a 
bound copy of Labarte’s ‘ Handbook of Arts of the Middle 
Ages’ were voted to Mr. Harrisson. 

The colour prizes usually given by the Ecclesiological 
Society and Mr. Beresford Hope, through the Architec- 
tural Museum, were this year transmuted by the donors 
into a prize of 10/., for a rosette, executed in transparent 
enamels on silver. The colours to be of not less than nine 
separate tints, and of the same class and character as 
those in the head of a crozier (from the Soltykoff collec- 
tion), and two triptychs (silver gilt, and with plaques of 
translucent peat date circa 1350 to 1400), exhibited in 
the Precious Metal, Enamel, and Jewellery Court of the 
South Kensington Museum. The central compartment of 
the rosette to contain two tints without an intervening 
thread of metal, which need not be sunk to a depth of 
more than 1-30th of an inch. 

Another prize of 10/., given by Mr. Ruskin, was offered 
for a rosette, of similar size and design to the above, 
executed in opaque enamels on a ground of copper. The 
colours to be of not less than nine separate tints, and of 
the same class and character as those of the Soltykoff 
Chasse, in the South Kensington Museum, or of any fine 
specimen of Chinese encrusted enamel. The central com- 
partment of the rosette to contain two tints, without an 
intervening thread of metal. The copper to be hollowed 
to the depth of not less than 1-16th of an inch, and the 
metal surfaces to be fire-gilt. : 

These two prizes were to be adjudicated by the committee 
of the Ecclesiological Society, together with Mr. Ruskin, 
Mr. J. C. Robinson, and Mr. Burges. For the first prize 
two competitors strove, and, acting on the discretionaly 
power contained in the instructions, the judges divide 
the prize into one of 7/., to Mr. H. de Koningh, of 79, 
Dean-street, Soho, and one of 32. to Mr. Frederick Lowe, 
of 13, Wilderness-row, London. Mr. de Koningh’s wo 
was remarkable for the success with which he 
enamelled good ruby on silver, a feat which Cellini pro- 
nounced impossible, though comparatively easy on gold. 

For Mr. Ruskin’s prize there were three competitors, 
and the prize was assigned to Mr. Alfred Gray, 1n the 
employ of Messrs, Elkington, of Birmingham. Mr. de 
Koningh, however, competed with so much — not 
only with the seniiibed semithin, but with a volunteered 
imitation of Chinese cloisonné, that although the latter 
had no equitable claim to a prize, the judges recom: 
mended the Architectural Museum to recognise its merit 
by a gift of ‘Labarte’s Handbook,’ which was vot 
accordingly. (Signed) Joszrn Ciarkr, Hon. Sec. 

December 14, 1864.” 


A course of lectures is being arranged to com- 
mence early in March, 1865. 
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A NOTE ON COLOUR AND EFFECT IN 
LINE ENGRAVING. 


WHEN recently examining with care a number 
of fine engravings of the English school, by 
Strange, Woollett, Heath, Doo, Goodall, Smith, 
Cousens, and others, from copper plates, we 
were more than ever struck by the great 
pains which had been taken, and the skill 
shown by the arrangement of lines printed in 
black and white, to imitate the colours of the 
pictures which are translated. By means of rich 
thick and flowing lines, the reds and scarlets 
are shown with admirable effect: with straighter 
and closer lines, the blue and other cool tints are 
imitated; and by means of interlining, cross- 
hatching, dotting, and by the graduation and 
power of lines, an excellent idea of the other varied 
hues is produced. It is in this respect, and 
also in the ability for art required in the difficult 
process of reducing a coloured work of art to 
the proper light and shade in one simple tint, 
and also the large amount of manipulative skill 
which is needed to produce a high class en- 
graving on a metal plate, that we find reason 
for thinking that not sufficient credit is given to 
the line engravers for artistic ability. 

In the practice of engraving on wood the 
drawing is placed by the draughtsman carefully 
on the block. There are all the details marked 
for the engraver, and the light and the direction 
of the lines are for the most part clearly indicated. 
It is not so in picture engraving on metals. In this 
kind of work, he has make his outline by reduc- 
tion from large paintings or drawings, he has 
also to attend to the somewhat difficult pro- 
cesses of laying his etching-ground, and the 
different preparations required for “ rebiting,” 
as a means of darkening the tints. 

The engraver’on steel or copper has a bare 
plate to begin with, on which he has, with his 
own hands, aided by long practice and a know- 
ledge of his art, to lay the foundation of 
the intended effect. Not having the use of 
actual colour, he must in his first etching pro- 
vide for his aérial and distant tints by attending 
to the perspective of lines. He has also to study 
the nature of the lines which, by means of their 
boldness in the foreground will drive the distance 
back, or the parts where great depth and darkness 
of tint are required. Thereare also the free and 
graceful delineation of the foliage, the texture 
of the various objects, and other important mat- 
ters to be attended to in the first etching. This 
done, and the acid applied, there is need of the 
utmost care. From time to time the acid must 
be removed from the wax wall which has been 
fixed round the plate to keep the corroding liquid 
at a proper depth, and the delicate parts 
stopped out with varnish, which will prevent 
them from becoming dark blots. On copper, 
by means of the repeated application of the acid, 
the etching is got into a workable shape; but 
even then, to the uninitiated, an impression 
from the plate would have a flat and uniformly 
grey appearance. Now comes the second trial 
of the artistic ability of the engraver. By the 
dabber and etching-ground he lays over the 
plate the material which protects the surface, 
but allows in the parts where it is needful the 
acid to thicken, deepen, and darken the lines: 
having sufficient strength of tint to work upon, 
he tones portions with the graver, steadies and 
flattens the lighter parts with the burnisher, and 
gradually, by means of re-etchings, re-bitings, 
and delicate working with the dry-point, the 
work slowly but surely in skilful hands assumes 
the aspect of the picture and the solidity and 
also the atmospheric appearance of nature. 

The etching may be compared with the dead- 
colouring-of pictures ; and many engravers have 
had their groundwork prepared for them by 
persons who have never attempted to finish a 
Plate, and who, although they had great merits, 
are but little, generally, known to fame. In 
this way Milton, whose etchings of landscapes 
are exquisite, worked with Woollett; but it is 
to the later working of the last-named great 
engraver that we are indebted for the marvellous 
variety of the deep, transparent tints, the rich 
texture of the thatch of picturesque cottages, the 
Crops of varied herbage and mosses, the varie- 
ties of wood, stone, and other work, the lights 
= depths of foliage, the peculiarities of the 

ark and branches, the glowing colours of sun- 
me or sunset, and the cool quiet repose of 
other times. In many ways the vigorous land- 
Scape engravings of Woollett remind us of the 
Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for there is to 
vid 8 in them the same power of hand and 

oldness of execution. In the works of the en- 





graver, the charm of effect is in chief manner 
caused by the general strength and fatness of 
the lines,* which in their way resemble the 
deep, rich, and transparent colours of some of 
Reynolds’s best productions. 

In some of the finest works of the English 
school of engraving, it is to be noted that the 
etching and every portion have been completed 
by the same hand: and many are of opinion 
that it would have been better if this plan had 
been more generally carried out. It may, how- 
ever, be asserted that certain parts of the 
etching, and also the middle working of plates, 
may be very well executed by able assistants 
under the eye of the master, and thus enable 
him to elaborate, refine, and finish a greater 
number of works. Many an artist can make 
admirable sketches who will never be able to 
complete a work of merit: it requires faculties 
of a peculiar kind to do this. In the same way, 
there are persons who can well do parts of en- 
gravings who would not be able to carry them 
beyond a certain stage. And it may be remarked 
that in painting, celebrated artists have exten- 
sively availed themselves of help, especially 
‘portrait-painters, in the working of the costume, 
drapery, and back-grounds. 

On comparing some of the proofs from copper- 
plates with those from steel, there is a marked 
difference in the general colour. On copper 
there is a more warm and golden hue; on steel, 
tints have a cooler and more silvery effect. In 
some cases there has been more than the usual 
force given to large steel engravings; as may 
be seen, for instance, in some of the last plates 
by the late Mr. Willmore. 








ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 


THERE is is one circumstance indirectly con- 
nected with David Roberts’s position among his 
contemporaries which has not been adverted to 
in any of the recent notices of him ;—namely, 
that he had all to himself that special walk of 
art in which he earned fame. Among our oil- 
painters, he was the only one who employed his 
pencil on architectural subjects; consequently 
his death has occasioned a gap that, to all ap- 
pearance, is not likely to be soon filled up; for, 
strange to say, Roberts’s success has not stirred 
any one up to the following his example. 

Some few years ago I earnestly advised a 
clever young artist who showed ability far ex- 
ceeding that of a mere skilful draughtsman, to 
take up oil-painting ; and, instead of architectural 
drawings, produce what the public would accept 
as pictures. Of course, I told him, he would 
have to qualify himself duly and diligently for 
the change from water to oil, since he could not 
expect to become all at once quite expert in the 
management of a vehicle of colour quite new 
to him. Eagerly did he catch at the idea, ex- 
claiming, “ By Jove, the very thing! I'll do it; 
you shall see if I do not,” and a great deal more 
of that sort; but I have since neither seen nor 
heard anything of him, therefore suppose that 
he has slipped down through one of those fatal 
trap-doors on the highway of life which the 
unwary tread upon, and suddenly find their exit 
and finis. 

Not a little surprising, if not mortifying also, 
it surely is, that a class of painting which pre- 
sents us, so to say, with two different arts at 
the same time,—viz., art architectural and the 
skilful pictorial representation of it,—should be 
so little practised among us. Hardly can it be 
attributed to the want of sufficient encourage- 
ment or inducement, since many of Roberts’s 
works obtained prices that might be deemed 
almost fabulous for subjects of the same kind if 
they smacked more of the drawing-board than 
of the easel. True it is they possess little interest 
for untutored eyes: to the majority of exhibition 
visitors they are downright caviare ; they greatly 
preferring the hackneyed, common-place, namby- 
pamby subjects, of which we get by far too many 
on the walls of all our exhibition-rooms. Or we 
sometimes find a great deal of manual ability 
thrown away upon the fac-simile representation 
of objects that are in themselves not only quite 
trivial, quotidian, and uninteresting, perhaps 
even repulsive, save for the glamour-charm shed 
over them by the witchery of the pencil. 





* Insome of these plates the depth and strength of the 
lines are remarkable, and in some of the impressions the 
ink stands up from the surface of the paper, and is clearly 
perceptible to the touch; and this is one of the advan- 
tages which line ——- will always have over wood 
pe arya. which, being printed from the surface, can 
only produce on the paper an equal flat quantity of 
printing ink, 





As to their subjects, architectural pictures may 
be divided into two classes,—that of matter-of- 
fact portraiture of existing buildings, and that 
which gives us original compositions, in which 
the painter shows himself architect also, and can 
freely follow the impulses of his own imagina- 
tion, be it ever so luxuriant. Additional in- 
terest may, too, be imparted by the introduc- 
tion of figures that shall be something more 
than mere subordinate accessories, and give 
dramatic action. In compositions of that kind, 
Louis Haghe has shown great mastery ; 80, too, 
has W. Collingwood, an artist who is not yet 
appreciated as he deserves to be, for his skill in 
representing both the “dead life” and the 
“ living life.’ For mere still-life representation, 
I should perhaps adjudge the palm to Joseph 
Nash, some of whose drawings are in the series 
of inaccessible private apartments in Windsor 
Castle. Of one so eminently gifted it is painful 
to record more, for I have understood that 
shortly after completing the above-mentioned 
series of drawings his mind became terribly 
affected. Certain, at least, it is, that he then 
all at once disappeared, much to the regret of 
those who, like myself, had stood fascinated 
before some of his almost matchless productions. 
Nash, it may here be added, was a pupil of the 
elder Pugin, and fellow-pupil of the ultra- 
Gothicist, his son, Welby. 

Pity it is that artists generally do not make 
themselves so sufficiently acquainted with archi- 
tecture as to be able to represent its forms 
intelligently wherever there is occasion for 
representing them at all. Such knowledge would 
not come amiss even to the portrait-painter ; 
for he would thereby be able to give us something 
far less hackneyed, and more sensible also, than 
the eternal red curtain and bit of a tall column, 
which, unless broken off much, penetrates into 
the attics. 

Had the committee of the Architectural Exhi- 
bition their wits about them, they would endea- 
vour—even with some strain of effort —to 
correct. the miserable nakedness of their walls, 
with regard to interiors. Of those of churches 
we have enough and to spare; and they are all 
tethered down to one idea, from which, it seems, 
they must not even attempt to break loose, or 
all the orthodox ecclesiologists, alias architec- 
tural old women, would dart out all their porcu- 
pine quills against the rash innovator. Here, 
with or without your permission, I break off,— 
perhaps to break out again afresh. 

ART-LOVER. 








ART AS APPLIED TO FURNITURE. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Bristol 
Society of Architects, Mr. C. S. Fripp in the 
chair, after Mr. E. W. Godwin had made some 
observations on the progress of the students’ 
class, 

Mr. H. Crisp read a paper on Art as applied to 
domestic Furniture, of which we give an out- 
line :— 

The present century, he remarked, has wit- 
nessed a revival of art, and this revival has 
shown during the last few years a decided 
advance, generally speaking, in the right direc- 
tion. But with all this little, if any, encourage- 
ment has been given to the manufacture of art 
furniture, the public, as a rule, being quite 
satisfied to place themselves in the upholsterers’ 
hands, thus being entirely guided and controlled 
in their selection of the articles they may 
require, as to what is the correct thing for this 
room or that room, by the opinions and asser- 
tions of a man who, though he may be a respect- 
able and honest tradesman, is, with very few 
exceptions, no more competent to thus adjudicate 
than the veriest child. We may often meet with 
men, and women too, whose knowledge of the 
fine arts and whose opinions thereon pass cur- 
rent in the world, and sometimes happily right 
in their choice or judgment in such matters. 
But, when they come to the question of furni- 
ture, all they really know of the matter is what 
they want, and what they like or dislike, and for 
which likes and dislikes they can assign no 
better reason than that they do so like or dislike. 
What course, therefore, is pursued by those 
persons of otherwise good and cultivated views 
when they are called upon to furnish their 
houses, and in the building and decoration of 
which they have, perhaps, given evidence of the 
possession of cultivated minds? They go ta 
their upholsterer, and, if they do not actually 
ask for his opinion, they tacitly allow themselves 
to be persuaded into this or that as “ fashion- 


| able,” “ genteel,” and “ much in request.” The 
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result is that, instead of having their walls 
covered with stories on grounds of plain or 
diapered colours, you see large and unmeaning 
patterns, “ the last new design,” full of confu- 
sion and distortion. The same thing applies to 
their curtains, and hideous and senseless scrolls, 
and twists, and mouldings, and carving, and 
perhaps gilding and tasteless decorations, are 
seen in their massive and expensive furniture. 
it is really at times matter for wonderment 
who and where are the designers of all these 
tortuous twists and absurdities; and what 
makes the matter more offensive is that in 
many things, such as glass frames, cornices, 
&c., all this elaboration and show is but 
mere deception, consisting of composition work 
stuck on in different pieces, which many an 
innocent and unsuspecting purchaser, when too 
late, discovers to his surprise and cost. It is an 
easily proved fact that scarcely ever is an article 
to be found coming from a modern upholsterer’s 
shop which can in any way obtain credit for 
possessing the commonest principles of good 
design. How often are to be seen articles of 
farniture, which, if left almost entirely to their 
own simple and necessary form of construction 
and framework, would be good in design and 
pleasing to the eye, but which are turned into 
shapeless and ugly objects by having the struc- 
ture carefully concealed by all sorts of paddings, 
stuffings, carvings, and twistings. ‘Take, for 
example, the puffed, and blown-out settees and 
couches in the fashionably-furnished drawing- 
rooms, and the common easy-chair of the present 
day. When we see our domestic architecture 
improving, why should the accessories of our 
dwellings be, as a matter of art, so much 
neglected ? Because, unfortunately, so little 
has the public eye been accustomed to, and edu- 
cated in any good design or style of furniture, 
that, from want of knowing better, the prejudice 
in favour of the before-described upholsterers’ 
trampery is very strong; andsoI expect that art 
in its application to furniture will have quite a 
battle to fight, and find but few friends. This, 
however, should not discourage us, but make us 
more determined to help it on, and as much as 
lies in our power we should embrace every op- 
portunity of encouraging its growth by studying 
it in connexion with every object, however 
trifling and inferior. Now, the question arises, 
how to introduce and make popular good de- 
signs, which may be generally adaptable and 
attractive as well as economical. In an econo- 
mical point of view, until the carrying out of 
good designs became general, it is to be feared 
our modern furniture would have the advan- 
tage, especially when we consider the tempting 
advertisements to “those about to furnish,” in 
which every article and requisite are fully de- 
scribed for a house of so many rooms, and the 
whole to be had for the extraordinarily low 
sum of £—. 


its construction, one man making exclusively 
one portion of an article, and in only one pattern; 
another man another portion exclusively ; and so 
on, machine-like, to the end of their lives. This 
daily habit enables each one to execute and turn 
out his part with much rapidity. Again, in this 
cheap furniture, which so much tempts the 
public, the very fact of deficiency of art helps 
the tradesman in selling at low prices, because 
much bad material and inferior work may be 
passed off when concealed by mere stuff, having 
no form or comeliness about it. Again, much of 
our modern furniture is admired because of the 
profusion of its so-called ornament, and which, 
from repetition, has acquired so firm a hold on 
the minds of ordinary men, that the profusion is 
taken for art. Now, it cannot be doubted that 
this error, so firmly rooted in the habits and 
customs of the century, would make a strong 
stand against the introduction of any common- 
sense system of design. ‘A gradual change 
from simplicity to complex forms and unlicensed 
ornament seems to be the fate of the fine arts.” 
This may truly be said of our modern furniture 
as compared with that of olden times. The 
question, Can the character of our furniture be 
improved ? presents at first sight an almost 
overwhelming difficulty. For, “ after the eye is 
accustomed to profuse ornament, simplicity is at 
the risk of appearing lifeless and insipid ;” and 
this would be the first Paynim knight to battle 
with in our endeavour to restore the ancient 
simplicity which was, and is, ever at the root of 
noble design. . . . . The question naturally 
arises, How is an interest in our furniture to be 
created? The reply is,—1. To avoid all com- 
plexity of form, all elaboration, all excess and 


Now, the cheapness of this furni- | 
ture depends on the regular trade system of 











profusion of ornament, thus starting on the real 
and only foundation of all art work, simplicity. 
2. Let each part have, and as far as practicable 
show, a purpose, both in construction and orna- 
ment, and thus say what it has to say. Orna- 
ment may be of three descriptions,—carved, in- 
laid, or painted. In either we may tell a tale or 
history, and so create immediate interest for the 
mind. 





THE FORTHCOMING DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION. 


A PAPER on “The Recent Progress and Pre- 
sent State of Industry in Ireland; and the 
Dublin International Exhibition of 1865,” was 
read at the Society of Arts, on the 14th of 
December, by Sir Robert Kane, F.R.S., President 
of Queen’s College, Cork, and Director of the 
Museum of Irish Industry, Dublin, at the request 
of the executive committee of the Exhibition 
which is to be held next summer in Dublin. 

Sir Robert explained that the opportunity of 
organizing the Exhibition has arisen from the 
fact that a number of gentlemen, including the 
Duke of Leinster, Mr. Guinness, and Mr. Dar- 
gan, possessing at once the inclination and the 
power, have undertaken to provide for the 
citizens of Dublin a great winter garden and 
buildings containing concert and lecture rooms, 
supplying, but on a smaller scale, the resources 
and enjoyments of the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. An independent executive committee 
having been formed to organize and carry out 
an International Exhibition, the. directors of the 
Winter Garden have most liberally placed their 
fine buildings altogether at the disposal of the 
committee for that purpose, and the executive 
committee have gladly availed themselves of this 
truly patriotic proposal. It has been arranged 
that all funds arising from the receipts above 
the payments of the expenses incidental to the 
Exhibition, shall be vested in a committee of 
noblemen and gentlemen, under whose direction 
the excess shall be applied to public purposes 
for the advancement of arts and sciences in 
Treland. 

The building is situate on the south side of 
Dublin, and in what may be considered the most 
fashionable quarter of the city; close to the 
terminus of the railway which leads to the beau- 
tiful mountain scenery of Wicklow. The space 
accommodation is very large. The principal 
portions of the Exhibition will be located in the 
great conservatories of the Winter Garden, con- 
structions in glass and iron which rival the Crystal 
Palace itself in elegance of design, although of 
course much inferior in extent, and affording 
advantages as to supply of light and means of 
display which could not be surpassed. 

Under these favourable circumstances, he con- 
tinued, it may be hoped that, not merely on 
public grounds, but even on the lower but more 
directly practical basis of individual advantage, 
we may hope for the co-operation of the manu- 
facturers of Great Britain, who cannot fail to 
derive material benefit from bringing the pro- 
ducts of their factories and workshops under the 
immediate cognizance of the Irish people. 

The executive committee have good grounds 
for expectation that the industrial resources and 
products of our Colonies and of the European 
Continental States, with scarce an exception, 
will be adequately represented on that occasion. 
Gentlemen of great activity and intelligence 
have visited, on the part of the executive com- 
mittee, the governmental authorities and the 
indastrial centres of the Continental States. 
They have been uniformly received in a most 
friendly spirit, and have received promises of 
active co-operation. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper, 

Lord Powerscourt, as chairman of the Fine Art 
Department of the Exhibition, said he was happy 
to state that the prospects of the Exhibition in 
that department over which he presided were 
most encouraging, and he had no doubt that the 
artistic display in Dublin, in 1865, would be of a 
very attractive character. 

Mr. Vesy Fitzgerald said, more than anything 
else with which he was acquainted, these Indus- 
trial Exhibitions demonstrated the fact that indi- 
vidual effort, in the present age, attained the 
largest results when it availed itself of the power 
inherent in the principle of co-operation ; for 
such exhibitions depended on the co-operation 
of class with class, of country with country, and 
of man with man. He expressed his conviction 
that the principle of improvement inherent in 
these exhibitions was most powerful in its opera- 











tion, and that the extent to whieh it might 
probably be felt was obviously impossible to 
estimate. 

Mr. Hercules Macdonnell said, that as one of 
the executive committee, it fall to his lot to put 
himself in communication with foreign Govern. 
ments, and more particularly those of Southern 
Europe. In France he was happy to find that 
so able and enlightened a Government gave itg 
assistance and co-operation to the enterprise, 
Prince Napoleon, who was not only a prince, but 
a man of great talent and large experience in 
exhibitions, took up the matter warmly, and he 
(Mr. Macdonnell) had reason to think the open. 
ing of the exhibition would be honoured by hig 
presence. Backed by the example of so great 
nation, he next proceeded to Belgium, where, he 
was happy to say, he met with ready and almost 
enthusiastic co-operation. Thence he proceeded 
to Holland, where he met a very warm response, 
as well as at Frankfort and in Switzerland, Italy, 
and Austria. He believed every country in 
Southern Europe would be represented in its art 
and manufacturing productions. 

Mr. Antonio Brady said he had been deputed 
to visit the north of Europe. He had taken the 
Scandinavian nations, and he also reported good 
results. The Swedish minister had especially re. 
ferred to the excessive expenditure incurred in 
the last Paris and London Exhibitions. He was 
also met in many places with the idea that 
Treland was a sort of Poland, in a state of 
anarchy and revolution, and there was no secu- 
rity for articles exhibited; and he was glad to 
find that Sir Robert Kane had given a very 
different and more truthful view of the general 
condition of the country. As regarded Denmark, 
the enlightened Government of that country, 
from the king downwards, had, after due con- 
sideration, promised hearty co-operation. The 
king, himself no mean artist, had promised to 
contribute to the Exhibition. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., said, he was 
not prepared to state in detail what the colonies 
respectively were prepared to do, but in general 
terms he might safely state that they were ready 
to respond to this invitation, and that the colo- 
nies of Great Britain would be properly repre- 
sented in the capital of Ireland, as they had 
been in the capital of England. 

Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., said, he hoped the 
Managing Committee of the Exhibition would 
provide for that which was now attracting great 
attention in London, and which might be made 
an interesting feature of the Exhibition in Dub- 
lin, viz., an exhibition of the industry of the 
workmen of Ireland, as a separate section. 

Mr. William Hawes and other gentlemen, in- 
eluding the chairman, Lord Dufferin, K.C.B., also 
took part in the discussion, which was closed by 
Sir R. Kane thanking the meeting for the 
favourable way in which the subject of his paper 
had been received. 








PROPOSED ART-WORKMEN’S EXHIBITION 
IN MANCHESTER. 


WE are glad to hear that the arrangement for 
the proposed Exhibition is making good progress. 
The council of the Royal Institution have placed 
their galleries at the service of the Exhibition 
Committee. The committee have also received 
considerable encouragement from their wealthier 
neighbours. The Mayor, the Dean, members of 
Parliament, bankers, justices of the peace, and @ 
majority of the architects of the city have already 
given the project their cordial approbation. The 
committee have received applications for space 
from decorative artists, designers, wood and 
stone carvers, makers of encaustic tiles, model- 
lers, glass stainers, &c.,and there is good reason 
to anticipate that the exhibition will add to the 
reputation of the art-workmen of this district. 
Every article exhibited will bear the name of its 
manipulator; this, indeed, forming the funda- 
mental principle of the exhibition. 

The circumstance of this being the first ex- 
periment of the kind made in the North of Eng- 
land, and embracing as it does every town within 
twenty-five miles of the Manchester Exchange, 
will commend it to the support of all who want 
to see what workmen of the district can do, and 
who are the men who do it. 








Snort Water Suprry.—Several persons are 
claiming damage of the Halifax Corporation for 
the non-supply of water to their manufacturing 
premises during the late very dry summer. The 
total claims amount, it is said, to 6,000I. 
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NATIONAL SCOTTISH MEMORIAL. 


Amonest the designs submitted is a joint 
work by Mr. Joseph Durham, sculptor, and 
Mr. J. Robinson, architect, and which is pro- 
posed to be placed on “ Arthur’s Seat.” The 
principal feature is a monolithic obelisk of grey 
granite, nearly 60 ft. high, in front of which 
stands a colossal statue of the Prince Consort, to 
be in bronze. The obelisk and statue are erected 
upon an elaborately-wrought basement of red 
granite, at the angles of which are seated four 
winged angels, 9 ft. high, bearing wreaths. 
This basement is raised upon a flight of 
steps, with pedestals at each corner, giving 
the lower portion of the design an octa- 
gonal form. Upon these pedestals are lions 
so composed as to have the effect of guarding 
the whole structure. The designers have been 
influenced in adopting this form of design, firstly, 
by the belief that its contrast with all objects 
around would ever make it more conspicuous 
than any other, remaining distinct from the sur- 
rounding scenery ; and, secondly, by the know- 
ledge of the desire the Prince Consort himself had, 
that a lofty monlithic obelisk should be erected. 

The death of Sir John Watson Gordon, presi- 
dent of the Royal National Academy of Scotland, 
who had been nominated by her Majesty one 
of the six members of the Committee of Advice 
on the Scottish National Memorial of the 
Prince Consort, having deprived that com- 
mittee of its only professional artistic element, 
the council of the Academy have lately held 
various meetings with the view of considering 
how they might express their opinion on this 
important subject; but a letter received from 
Colonel Phipps by Mr. Harvey, Sir John’s 
successor in the presidentship, nominating him 
as the successor of the late president in the 
Committee of Advice, renders any expression of 
their opinion unnecessary at present. 








THE MOSQUE AT HEBRON. 


As you have already reprinted in the number 
of your journal of the 3rd of December all that 
referred to the mosque at Hebron in my letter to 
the Times of the 28th ult., it will not be neces- 
sary for me to repeat what was there so fully 
described. I would only add, in anticipation of 
any errors that may hereafter be detected, that 
the circumstances of my visit were not such as 
are conducive to accurate plan-drawing or calm 
architectural observation. During the whole 
time I was in the mosque I was surrounded by 
thirty or forty persons, all of whom were anxious 
to be civil to me,—through an interpreter; while, 
on the other hand, I was most anxious—not only 
for my own sake, but for that of those who 
might follow me—not to do anything that could 
offend; nor to seem to pry into their secrets 
more than was necessary for the purpose of my in- 
vestigation. Notwithstanding this, I feelconvinced 
that the plan I forward herewith will be found 
substantially correct in all the main features. 

. The dimensions of the Gothic building, which 
is the most interesting object in the interior, were 
obtained first by pacing the whole length in each 
direction, and then re-pacing each aisle and 
arcade separately ; and as I found the addition 
of the parts to agree with the totals, I felt sure 
I had made no mistake there. The length of 
my paces I afterwards verified by external mea- 
surements. Ifthe external walls are 7 ft. 6 in. 
in thickness, the principal dimensions, 96 ft. 
east and west, is 1 ft. too small. If they are 
8 ft. 6 in. thick—which they may be—my pacing 
gives 1 ft. in excess. I had no means of mea- 
suring heights; so those shown in the section 
must be taken as eye sketches only. I amafraid 
T have made the external walls too high, but the 


. ©Xcess, in that case, is rather below the floor of 


the mosque than above it. 

The plan of the Mahometan buildings sur- 
rounding the court is not so much to be 
depended upon. While I was examining the 
court which they surround, I was much more 
anxious to try and discover some mode by which 
access might be obtained to the caves below, 
than to measure or examine buildings of no 
architectural interest, and whose date was per- 
fectly apparent. One consequence of this is, 
that I am very uncertain as to the position of 
the two domes at the north end—the only two 
in the Haram, I, certainly, at the time, thought 
they Covered the tombs of Jacob and Leah; but 
in drawing out the plan and comparing it with 
my notes, I feel very doubtful whether they 
ought not to be where shown in the plan. They 





are small and insignificant, like all the buildings 
surrounding the court. 

The dimensions of the exterior may be looked 
upon as certain within the limit of fractions of a 
foot. They have been measured by others besides 
myself, and all seem to agree in making them 
198 ft. north and south, and 112 ft. east and west. 

The longer faces have sixteen pilasters, the 
shorter eight, each 8 ft. 9 in. wide, with 7 ft. 
spaces between; and the angle pilasters are 
each 9 ft. 6 in., which is the width of the minarets 
at the alternate angles. The exact thicknessof the 
walls is more a matter of doubt. The entrance 
doorway has been revetted with marble slabs 
by the Moslems, and is otherwise so encumbered 
that the original masonry cannot beseen. From 
such observations as I could make, I have 
assumed it at 7 ft. 6 in.; but this, I am inclined 
to believe, is rather under the truth. 

With regard to the age of these buildings, it 
is easy to assert, without fear of efror, that the 
wall of enclosure is Herodian,—that the Gothic 
building was erected im the last half of the 
twelfth or first half of the thirteenth century, 
and the buildings surrounding the court, by the 
Mahometans, in the fourteenth century; but 
when we attempt to fix the exact date of each 
portion, we are stopped by unexpected difficulties. 

Curiously enough, history is entirely silent 
with regard to the two first, though sufficiently 
distinct with regard to the third. Josephus, to 
whom we naturally first turn, does not mention 
the enclosure. He merely says, “ The tombs of 
the patriarchs were to be seen in his day in the 
city of Hebron, made of marble, and wrought 
with the most elegant workmanship.” This 
of course refers to sarcophagi or monuments 
of some class, not to the enclosure. The de- 
scription of the Bordeaux pilgrim, in the time 
of Constantine, is so indistinct we can make 
nothing of it. Antoninus, in the time of Jus- 
tinian, says, “ A basilica is erected there,” “in 
quadriporticus,’ whatever that may mean,— 
“atrium in medio discéopertum;” and Arculfus, 
at the end of the seventh century, says “ that 
the cave is surrounded by a low wall” (humili 
circumvertitur muro), a curious expression as 
applied to a wall certaialy not less than 60 ft. in 
height, however much more it may be, and says 
nothing of the basilica. We are therefore left to 
its analogies with other buildings for its date, 
but in this instance there is no great difficulty. 
The masonry of the Jews’ wailing-place, which 
is certainly a part of the substructure of the 
temple as rebuilt by Herod, is identical in all 
essential respects with the constructive pecu- 
liarities of the Hebron enclosure. In addition to 
this, the remains of a building have recently 
been discovered near the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, whose masonry is 
identical with that of Herod’s Temple, and has 
also the peculiarity of being adorned with pilas- 
ters like the enclosure at Hebron. 

The only other building with which it can be 
compared is that at Arak el Emir, alluded to by 
Mr. Tristram in his letter to the Times last week. 
The usually assumed date of that building 
(176 B.C.) rests wholly on an assertion of Jo- 
sephus, who, though so invaluable an authority 
regarding what came actually under his own 
cognizance, is never to be trusted without col- 
lateral evidence in such a question as whether a 
building was erected fifty or two hundred years 
before his time. The building is not a “strong 
castle,” as he asserts,—hardly a residence, most 
probably a temple, and the frieze of animals 
surrounding it is so flagrant a violation of the 
second commandment, as to render it doubtful 
whether it was erected by a Jewatall. Besides 
this, the details of the Corinthian order as drawn 
by De Vogué, look very much more modern. 
When De Saulcy’s work is published, we may be 
in a position to give arn opinion on the subject. 
At present, all that can be said is, that the date 
of the building is most doubtful, and to found 
any argument upon it premature. We are thus 
left to the analogy of the two Jerusalem ex- 
amples, but these suffice to fix the date of the 
Hebron enclosure within the great building 
period of the Jews. Between the advent of the 
Romans under Pompey, and the destruction of 
the city by Titus, and most probably as near the 
centre of that epoch as possible. 

Though we cannot fix absolutely the date of 
the Gothic building, we can do so within nar- 
rower limits than that of the Jewish enclosure. 
It was certainly erected after 1167, and before 
1250; but, when we try to approximate more 
nearly, we are met by difficulties which the 
present state of our knowledge hardly enables 
us to surmount. 





If, for instance, we compare the mosque at 
Hebron with the choir of the cathedral at Can- 
terbury, which is one of our most advanced 
examples, and the date of which is quite certain 
(1175—1184), no one would feel any difficulty 
in asserting that the Eastern example is very 
much more modern. On the other hand, the 
French at this period were nearly a quarter of a 
century in advance of us; but even then were 
still behind the style of the Hebron building. 

But the most curious anomaly is, that generally 
the Eastern Gothic is what we have been ac- 
customed to regard as the Italian variety, and 
almost the earliest example we know of this 
style is the Church at Vercelli, commenced in 
1219. If, therefore, the mosque at Hebron, was 
erected before the destruction of the first king- 
dom of Jerusalem in 1187, it follows that the 
Italian Gothic style was perfected in the East at 
least thirty years before it was introduced in its 
most primitive form in the West. Count de 
Vogué, whose book is certainly the best, if not 
the only authority on this subject, feels this dif- 
ficulty in speaking of the churches of Sebaste 
and Lydda; but the historical difficulty seems 
to him insuperable; and he is content, therefore, 
to assume, without further inquiry, an earlier 
development of the Pointed style in Syria. 

If this should prove to be the case, the Western 
nations must give up all claim to the invention 
of the Pointed style, as they have been obliged 
to abandon the invention of the Pointed arch to 
the Easterns, and we must be content to re- 
write that chapter of our architectural history 
ina humbler mood. It may be so, but we re- 
quire much more knowledge on the subject 
before it can be considered as proved. 

Be this as it may, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem was completed, inter- 
nally at least, in or about the year 1167-8. 

The mosque at Hebron is much more modern 
in style, but if it was built by the Crusaders 
during the first kingdom of Jerusalem, it was 
erected between that period and 1187, when the 
Saladin took that city, and in that case it re- 
mains a solitary exceptional example of its style 
at that date. Asan escape from this dilemma, 
could it be possible to assume that the Moslems, 
after the recovery of Hebron, employed aChristian 
architect to erect a mosque in the enclosure, in 
the style then usually employed in Syria? We 
know that Mahomet II. did this on the conquest 
of Constantinople. Hence the Byzantine form 
of the mosques of that city. The plan of the 
building, it must be confessed, somewhat favours 
this hypothesis. It has no apse, which no other 
church of that age in that country is known 
to be without; and the depth from the door 
to the altar is less than the breadth, which, 
as a general rule, is a Mahomedan and not a 
Christian peculiarity. 

Since the historical difficulty was pointed out. 
to me, I have tried every means of escape from 
it, but fear its exact solution must be postponed 
for future investigation, beyond the fact that it 
is a Gothic building, erected after the year 1168, 
and not later than 1250 A.D. 

Unfortunately for its effect internally, the 
modern Syrians have a mania for whitewash 
more inveterate than that which possessed 
English churchwardens in the last century ; and 
this building, as well as some of those at Jeru- 
salem, has so frequently been treated with this 
specific as almost to obliterate all the more 
delicate mouldings. The effect, in consequence, 
is light and cheerful, but mot impressive. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that its size 
is not such as to entitle it to any high rank 
among architectural examples; nor are its 
details such as to redeem its limited dimensions. 

On the whole, I am afraid that the result of 
my visit to Hebron must be considered as a dis- 
appointment. The real interest of the place 
centres in the outer wall; and that could be, 
and had been, examined before I went there. 
To enter and find nothing inside but a small 
Gothic building, of somewhat uncertain date 
and origin, and a few Moslem additions of still 
greater insignificance, is but an impotent solu- 
tion of so great a mystery. Had I been able to 
obtain access to the caves below, the result 
might have been different ; but, so far as I could 
ascertain, that was impracticable. In one re- 
spect, however, it was a success. After admitting 
me so publicly, it will be impossible to refuse 
permission to any one who goes properly recom- 
mended; and I have no doubt, in consequence, 
that any defects in my investigation will shortly 
be rectified, and before long we shall know all 
that can be known regarding the mosque at 
Hebron JAMES FERGUSSON. 
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ST. ANDREW’S, THURSFORD, NORFOLK. 


THE parish of Thursford is situate a few miles | the Tye. Dear Hannah, it isa very sad lyfe to 
from Fakenham, in Norfolk, and belongs for the | be alone in a great city. At Sudbury, I did con- 


most part to Mr. J. 8. Scott Chad, at whose ex- 
pense the restoration of the church is being 
carried out, under the direction of Mr. W. 
Lightly. The church, which is dedicated to 
St. Andrew, is principally in the Perpendicular 
style, but the arcade and some other parts belong 
to a much earlier period. 

Considerable progress has been made with the 
restoration ; and though the works are for the 
time suspended, the complete restoration of the 
old fabric and several important new additions 
are contemplated. The old roofs of nave and 
south aisle which were decayed have been re- 
moved, and replaced with new open roofs of 
yellow deal, covered with plain tiles, made of 
the excellent earth which is found hard by. The 
tile floor has been lowered, and a Porrit’s stove 
introduced, and new moveable open benches of 
deal have been substituted for the old pen pews 
which have been cleared away. The Mortuary 
Chapel, on the south side of tse chancel, has been 
taken down and entirely rebuilt. In it are placed, 
temporarily, the organ and the new stained glass 
for the east window of chancel, which latter was 


| heard your father say about London; so I 
| plucked up courage, and walked very fast over 


trive to see you, though at a distance, every day; 
and I could walk in the pleasaunt fields, and 
think about you, and read Master Shakspear his 
plays which you gave me, and which trulie have 
been, latterlie, with my Bible, my onlie comforte. 
In the evening I could pass your house to catch 
a glimpse of your shadowe on your casement, or 
to hear your spimnet sounding; and sometimes 
I found the neighbours showing the carvings toa 
farmer or two who had been at the market ; and 
it was sweete to my poor vain heart to hear 
them tell how the rich merchant, Master Hay- 
bittle, retired from London to his native town, 
and bought a house, and employed a poor young 
man who showed some taste for such matters, to 
earve upon the woodwork elephants and lions, 
and other wonderful beasts from the distant 
lands where he used to send merchandise. Then 
all said the carver must go up to London, and 
become a ¢ man. 

Well, I got to London, but no one would em- 
ploy me, and my little pittance of money got 
lower and lower ; and I used, for want of em- 
ployment, to go to the Churchyard of Saint Paul, 





executed by Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, from 


the designs of Mr. Albert Moore. It is in three one of the wonders of the world. Suddenly it 
lancet-lights, and represents the Birth, Resur- | struck me one day, that they would surelie put 
rection, and Ascension of our Lord, beneath into such a grand building carvings, such as I 
which are the twelve apostles, ranged in two} have often seen at Melford and the other 


rows. The nave and aisle windows have been 
filled with Messrs. Powell’s quarries. The new 
font is of Bath stone, with alabaster die: it is 
raised on three steps: the bowl is sexagonal, and 
on its several faces are represented the Cruci- 
fixion, the emblems of the four Evangelists, and 
the Cross of St. Andrew. The communion-table 
of carved oak, is also new: both were executed | 
by Mr. Forsyth, of London. The Mortuary 
Chapel, which is reached by a flight of steps 
from the aisle, is built of flints, faced on outside, 
the buttresses, windows, &c., being of wrought 
stone, and the shafts to the triple arch next 
chancel of red Mansfield stone. 








THE STORY OF A WOOD-CARVER AT 
ST. PAUL’S. 


More than once we have received from 
obliging correspondents a copy of a manuscript 
said to be in the British Museum. It purports 
to be a letter written by an ingenious country 
lad, Philip Wood, from London, in 1669, to his 
“sweet mistress, Hannah Haybittle,” only 
daughter of Ralph Haybittle, at Sudbury, de- 





scribing the means he adopted to procure em- 


ployment as a carver at the works in St. Paul’s|the foremen and workpeople burst into loud) 
Cathedral, then erecting by Sir Christopher | laughter. 


Wren, and runs thus :— 
“No. 9, Ivy-lane, London, 
September 3, 1669. 


Dearest Hannah, my sweet Mistress,—Pray losing such an opportunitie of explaining what I 


God that this may find my own sweet hearte and 
lyfe well. I hope that James Herbert put into 
your hands one letter which I sent. I gave him 
the letter myself, and he promised most faith- 
fullie to find occasion to conveye it to you. I 
know, my dear Hannah, you think it both hard 
and wrcng to hide anything from the knowledge 
of so kind a father as yours. The waggon re- 
turns into London on Tuesday, so I went to the 
yard in Bishopsgate, and waited for it to arrive. 
At last 1 heard the bells; and Jim Herbert, as 
he tarned under the gateway, smiled at me plea- 
santlie, and he said, ‘ Wait a bit, young chap, I 
have somewhat to say to thee.’ After a while 
he came to me, and told me how he met you 
walking on the croft, with your maid Susan, and 
how he contrived to give you my packet unseen 
of her. To think of such craft under a wag- 
goner his frock! But no letter from you. He 
says that you looked well, and seemed happy to 
receive my letter, and Iam contente. But had 
you no opportunitie to write one line? I know 
how it is, deas Hannah; you dislike any artifice. 
Indeed, it is hardly right for me, who owe so 
much bd ape Z oe even the abilitie to 
write , a8 he sent me, a orphan, to the 
free school,—to tempt you in’ this matter. 

1 can no longer put off telling you the good 
news. God has, indeed, been good to us. Little 
did I expect such happiness when I left Sudbury 
last May. That morning, when I looked for the 
last time from the hill, I thought my hearte 
would surely burst, and at one moment I was 
inclined to turn back; but then came to my 
mind what kind neighbour Smith should say she 


' 
j 
i 
| 


and watch the building, which will certainlie be 


churches; and I spoke humblie to the foreman, 
but they repulsed me, saying, ‘We want no 
hedge-carpenters here.’ Nevertheless, I went 
day after day to look on at a distance; and a 
week yesterday, as I stood as usual, in great 
admiration,a gentleman approached, with papers 
in his hand, and he talked with the workpeople ; 
and at last his eye fell on me, and he said to the | 
foreman, ‘ What does that young man want? I) 
will not have amy person about here unless they 


bowed and undid the apron, and presented the 
carving to him. For a minute he held it in hig 
hand,—Oh! deare Hannah! what an anxioug 
minute !—and then said, ‘I engage you, young 
man; attend at my office to-morrow forenoon.’ 
Then he walked on with the party, still holding 
the sow and pigs in his hand; but when he got 
@ little distance, he turned round, and said, 
* Wait until we pass back.’ So I waited; and, 
when they returned, Sir Christopher came up to 
me, and said, ‘Mr. Addison (I think he said 
‘ Addison’ or ‘ Addington’) wishes to keep your 
carving, and requests me to give you ten guineas 
for it.’ I bowed, and then he said, “I fear I 
did you some injustice, young man; but a great 
national work is entrusted to my care, and it is 
my solemn duty to mind that no part of the 
work falls into inefficient hands. Mind and 
attend me to-morrow.’ So I bowed, and ran 
home, and my kind landlady was also overjoyed. 
This morning I have been at the office, and [ 
am indeed engaged to do carving in this most 
wonderful building. 
discretion to acquaint your 
father of this matter, and if you would write to 
me only one line, it would increase the happiness 
of, Deare Hannah, your faithful servante until! 


Puitie Woop.” 

It is added,— 

“ The following notice of Wood’s further career 
appears in the Report of the Commissioners of 
Public Works, respecting the building of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral :— 

‘Philip Haybittle, subpoened from Sudbury, 
Suffolk, deposed that he received certain sums 
of as per receipts, given during 
the years 1701-2-3-4-5-6-7, for carved work in 
the Cathedral Church of Saint Paul. On inquiry 
from their honours the Commissioners, respect- 
ing the difference betwixt his name and the 
name on the various receipts, the said Philip 
Haybittle deposed, that he married Hannah, 
only daughter of Ralph Haybittle, some time a 


r 
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have business’ And the foreman answered, 
‘Please you, Sir Christopher, he is a country | 
fellow, who troubles us to give him some of the | 
carving work to do.’ On this the gentleman, | 


|who I then knew to be the great architect, | 


beckoned me towards him, and said, ‘ Friend, | 
you want carving work. What have you been | 
used to carve?’ Hannah! indeed you will | 
hardly credit it, but I was so confused that, for- | 
getting all but what I earned my bread by whilst | 
I was in the country, I answered, stammeringlie, | 
‘Please, your Worship, Sir Christopher, I have 

been used to carve troughs.’ ‘ Troughs,’ said he, | 
‘then carve me, as a specimen of your skill, a 

sow and pigs ; it will be something in your line ; 
and bring it to me this day week. I shall he; 


here.” On which he went away smiling, and all | 


I do not know how‘! reached my lodgings, 
but when I did I throwed myself on the bed, and 
shed bitter tears, and reproached myself for 


had done on your father his house. In the 
evening the good Quaker woman, whose back- 
garret I rent, came upstairs, and, entering my 
room, said, ‘ Friend Philip, I have not seen thee | 
since morning; I feared thou wert ill; see, I 
have brought thee some broth.’ But I could not 
touch it; so she said, ‘ Tell me, I pray thee, thy 
trouble; it may be I can help¢hee.’ So I told 
her, and she said, ‘Thou art wrong, for if the 
man who is building that great steeple. house re- 
quires such and such a thing done, why, if thou 
really hast skill, it will be showed as well in that 
as in any other matter.’ Her words were com- 
forting to me, and I sat up on the bed, and ate 
the broth; and then I took my last guinca, and 
I went out and bought a block of pear-tree wood, 
and worked at my task continually ; and yester- 
day morning I dressed myself in my best, and 
wrapping it in an apron, borrowed from my 
landlady, I went to the building. The work- 

le } me, and pressed very much that I 
should show it to them, but on no account would 
iI doso. I waited two or three hours, and then 
it was rumoured that Sir Christopher Wren was 
arrived with a party of the quality, to whom he 
was showing the building. At last he and the 
rest passed where I stood, but when I would 
have gone forward to speak with him, the fore- 
man and others would have hindered me, saying 
this is not the proper time; you may see that 
Sir Christopher is otherwise engaged. But 
necessity made me then bolder, # said, ‘He 








himself appointed me this morning, and I 











pressed throngh them. Directly his eye caught 





| me, he beckoned, and I went towards him, and I 


Merchant in Cheapeside, and by the terms of the 
will of his said father-in-law, he was obliged 
to change his name.’” 

The story would seem to be all untrue, but it 
is sufficiently interesting to excuse us for finding 
room for it. At the date given, 1669, nothing 
had been done towards the rebuilding of the 
cathedral, the first stone of which was not laid 
until 1675. 





ON THE PRODUCTION OF NATURAL 
FORMS BY ART AND MANUFACTURE. 


Unper this title, the first series of Cantor 
Lectures was commenced, at the Society of Arta, 
by Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, on the 12th inst. 
The lecturer said the subject to which he espe- 
cially desired to direct attention was the appli- 
cation of natural forms to art and manufactures. 
In his introductory remarks he referred to the 
greatly advanced appreciation of art by the 
English people since 1851, and pointed out the 
educational advantages which had resulted from 
the Great Exhibition, by the establishment of a 


| National Museum of Art Industry at South Ken- 


sington. Notwithstanding the improved appre- 
ciation of art by the public, and the advantages 
which existing art-collections afforded to the 
student and workman, he nevertheless deplored 
the inability of the English artist to produce 
designs suited to the requirements of the British 


manufacturer, equal to those by the 
foreign and artist. He then ded 
to discuss reason of this deficiency of the 


resulted from the nature of the to which 
art-students were subjected in as com- 
pared with the in continental 
countries. In the art-instruction tended 
to create skilful great and 
steadiness of hand in the use of the pencil, but 


h thorough knowledge F 
ciation of the structure of natural objects, 
without which knowledge it was impossible for 
the draughtsman to adapt the frames of men or 
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animals to the requirements of the ornamentist 
and the processes of production ; and ornament, 
if produced without a knowledge of structure, 
inevitably resulted in imperfect drawing or un- 
natural distortions. He then proceeded to point 
out that one universal law of structure pervaded 
the whole of the animal kingdom, a knowledge 
of which enabled the designer to correctly re- 
present and apply the conception of his mind to 
the ornamentation of matter. 

The second lecture, given on the 19th, treated 
of the unity of plan in the external forms of 
animals, the just appreciation of which facilitates 
the work of the artistic producer, and adds to 
the enjoyment of the intelligent possessor of 
works of art. 








SANDRINGHAM. 


Tue Prince of Wales’s Norfolk hunting-seat is 
making rapid progress in improvements. The 
house is a plain brick mansion, having on the 
east front a modern Gothic porch, with stone 
dressings and carr stone panels. The west front 
is stuccoed, and has a terrace. At the south end 
of the house is an orangery. To the house, which 
has about twenty-seven rooms, exclusive of the 





servants’ hall, &c., there has been at present 
nothing done, but a design for a new house | 
has been made by Mr. Humbert, architect. | 


front of the house, have been fixed the Norwich | 
gates. To these wings have been added, con- | 
sisting of wrought-iron palisading, introducing | 
the hawthorn, with a casting formed of the rose, | 
shamrock, and thistle. Above the shafts are | 
capitals enriched with foliage in wrought iron, | 
the whole being ornamented, as algo are the two | 
stone piers, by heraldic animals supporting 
shields. Great improvements have been made | 
in the garden and pleasure-grounds in front of | 
the house, chiefly under the superintendence of | 
Mr. Toward, her Majesty’s gardener at Windsor. | 
The comptroller’s new residence near the church | 
is built of shell carr, magnesian lime, and Mans- | 
field stone. The Bachelor’s Cottage is in the! 
Swiss style, and is built with hollow-brick walls, 
with a rough-cast exterior. The Prince’s stables | 
originally accommodated nineteen horses, but | 
have been enlarged so that they can now accom- | 
modate forty. The fittings comprise all the} 
modern improvements. Over the stables are | 
built sixteen dormitories, and under the clock- 
tower has been fitted up a meat-room, and a 
kitchen has also been built for the cookery for | 
the men. The old floor of the coach-honse has | 
been taken up and relaid, and Sandwich girders | 
have been inserted. The drainage of the stables 
has been rendered complete, and the court-yard | 
has been partially paved with granite. The | 
entrance to the court-yard is not yet completed, | 
but iron gates are to be attached to the stone | 
and brick piers already erected, and a couple of 
wings of iron palisading. The park wall has 
been extended, and four entrances provided with 
oak gates and brick stone piers. The gardens 
comprise sixteen acres of the Home Farm. Seven | 
acres have been inclosed by brick walls averaging 
some 14 ft. in height. On the south side of the 
north wall are arranged 300 feet of conservato- 
ries for grapes, peaches, &c., and on the opposite 
side of this wall buildings are being provided for 
frnit-rooms, gardeners’ dwellings, and the officers 
nominally required in connexion with gardens of 
such an extent. There being 5,400 ft. of length 
in these walls, a large number of wall-fruit trees 
may be trained on it. On the outside, at the 
north-west corner of the walls, a semi-circular 
house for camelias has been made. The whole 
of the works connected with the garden have 
been designed by and executed under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Mr. James Carmichael, 
the working steward. 
The unsightly buildings which formerly existed 
on the site of the old keeper’s house have been 
removed, and at the extreme east corner of the 
park, on a pleasant piece of table-land, is built a 
Gothic house for the head keeper. It is built 
with Holkham white brick, projecting quoins, 
with shell carr panels, the ornamental parts 
consisting of string labels, and bay windows of 
freestone. The roof is covered in with blue and 
red Staffordshire roofing tiles, laid in designs. 
There are adairy and other outbuildings attached, 
which form a prominent feature in the general 
effect of the building. In connexion with this 
house is another range of buildings, consisting 
of a venison larder, cowhouse, stables, and other 
offices, likewise built of the carr stone of the 





neighbourhood. On the table-land in front of 
the keeper’s house, a pheasantry consisting of 
eighteen yards, each being 30 ft. square, has 
been constructed. Three other keepers’ houses 
have been erected at Wolferton, Dersingham, 
and Frankfort. A game larder has been erected 
in the park, near the house, octagonal in shape, 
and built with brick quoins and shell carr panels, 
and has progressive eaves, supported by rustic 
fir trees. The roof is covered with Staffordshire 
blue and red tiles. The interior is fitted up with 
galvanised iron rods and hooks, and is capable 
of holding from twelve to fifteen hundred head 
of game. The floor is laid with rubbed York 
stone, having a channel formed connected with 
the drainage outside. Contiguous to this is a 
new gun-room. 

The Prince has evinced great interest in the 
cottage accommodation on his estate. Several 
new cottages, of good construction, are inha- 
bited, and others are on the eve of completion. 
The cottages are built of brick and carr, with 
slate roofs; the windows and door frames of 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
GOLDSMITH’S ART. 


THE ordinary meeting of members of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening (the 9th instant) at the House in Con- 
duit-street. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. Joshua Webber, 
the vice-president. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Association :—Mr. A. W. Tanner, 15, Devonshire-road, 
Greenwich ; Mr. L. T. Richel, 2, Richmond-villas, Pinner ; 
Mr. Walter Seagill, 12, South-square, Gray’s-inn; Mr. 
J. Allen Britton, 10, Lime-grove, Lewisham ; Mr. Hunt, 
5, Theresa-terrace, Hammersmith ; Mr. Corbin, 50, North 
End, Croydon; Mr. William Grellier, 4, Holland-place, 
Brixton-road; Mr. Henry Walker, 16, Gloucester-road, 
es and Mr. R. Mann, 2, Ashburnham-villas, 
Greenwich. 

Mr. W. C. Brangwyn read a paper “On the 
Goldsmith’s Art in the Middle Ages, including a 
Description of the various Instruments used in the 
Services of the Church.” The processes to which 
he referred, were engraving end niello, filigree, 
enamel, repoussé work, piercing cast and chased 


English oak, the former being of an extra size, | work, and jewelling. The decoration of a metal 


giving an abundance of light to the lofty rooms. 
The cottages are set back 30 ft. or 40 ft. from 
the road, so as to afford an opportunity for a| 


surface by engraving was of very high antiquity, 
and was practised by the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans. Niello merely differed from engraving 





garden in front. The garden for the growth of | by the lines being more deeply cut and filled in 


vegetables extends back in the rear of each 
cottage about 100 ft. What was formerly a barn | 


with a composition of sulphate of silver. A 
specimen was to be found in the borders of Dr. 


ade has been converted into a school-room, and &/ Rock’s portable altar at the South Kensington 
At the termination of the fine avenue of limes | house for the mistress, with the playground and| yyseum. Monumental brasses might be de- 
that runs towards Dersingham, from the east garden in front, enclosed with a wall. At Apple- | scribed as niello on a large scale. This art was 
ton, a house is in course of erection for Mr. 8. O. | one of the most beautiful practised in the Middle 


Cresswell, who farms about 800 acres on the 
estate. The farmhouse is of some considerable 
extent ; it is built of the carr stone of the neigh- 
bourhood, with angles of brick burnt on the farm. 
Contiguous to this house are the farm premises, 
which were erected last year, and cover a large 
area of ground. The keeper’s house, cottages, 
well, game larder, and Appleton premises have 
all been designed and erected by Messrs. J. & M. 
Goggs, of Swaffham. 





BRADFORD STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 


In the case Pearson v. The Corporation, before 
a Sheriffs’ jury, Mr. Price stated the case of the 
claimant, whose property is situate in Bridge- 
street, opposite the end of Market-street. 

The claimant was called and examined, after 
whom Mr. Wm. Andrews, architect, &c., gave 
his evidence. He said that he had had con- 
siderable experience in erecting warehouses and 
shops in this town. Property had increased in 
value in Bradford during the last ten years, and 
there had been a continuous increase latterly. 
He had made a valuation of the claimant’s pro- 
perty as it now stood, and (giving the rental 
of each floor) it produced a gross rental of 
3061. 6s. 6d. He deducted 10 per cent. for 
leakages, insurance, and repairs, which was 
301. 10s. 6d., leaving 2751. 10s. He proposed to 
lay out 2501. in making alterations and improve- 
ments in the buildings, and, making a deduction 
of 7} per cent. upon this, 181. 13s., the net rental 
would be 2561. 15s. He capitalised this sum at 
17 years’ purchase, which would realise 4,3641. 
He added 20 per cent. for compulsory sale, 8731. 
He added for 60 yards of open frontage, the 
property of the claimant, the value of 51. per 
yard, or 3001. This made a total of 5,5371. 

Mr. T. Dixon, land agent and valuer, supported 
the evidence of Mr. Andrews ; as also Mr. George 
Knowles, architect. Other witnesses were called, 
after which Mr. Lloyd addressed the jury for the 
Corporation, maintaining that 19 years’ pur- 
chase on the present net rental, which was 1851., 
was ample compensation, with 10 per cent. for 
compulsory sale. 

Mr. G. B. Smith, surveyor and land agent, was 
called. He estimated the rental deducible from 
the claimant’s property at 2007. He made a de- 
duction of 7 per cent. for insurance, repairs 
outside, and leakages, which gave 185/. as the 
net value. He put upon that 19 years’ pur- 
chase, which gave a capitalised sum of 3,5151. 
He added 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, 3511. 
3,8661. 10s. was the full value of the property. 

Mr. E. Milnes, architect, expressed his con- 
currence in this estimate. He said, however, 
that if the property was his, he would gut it, and 
would convert it into a large ironmonger’s shop ; 
and he estimated that by an outlay of 340l., a 
net rental of 2901. might be obtained. 

Mr. Joseph Smith, land agent and surveyor, 
supported the evidence of the previous witnesses, 
and the jury gave a verdict for the claimant of 


| Ages, and was first found in work of the seventh 
century. From thence to the twelfth century it 
flourished, but fell, like enamel, into disrepute, 
and from the twelfth to the fifteenth century was 
almost lost sight of. One of the most beautiful 
specimens of Italian niello was a pax engraved 
by Maso Finiguerra, in 1452, at present pre- 
served in the museum at Florence, and of which 
two sulphur casts were in existence. Filigree 
was a very beautiful and widely used decoration, 
and was principally used during the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, but the work of 
the twelfth century was of the finest character. 
This mode of ornamentation was used very much 
in book-covers, chalices (the stems of which in 
some instances were covered with it on an 
enamel ground), reliquaries, and, in fact, every 
article in which the art of the goldsmith could 
be brought into requisition. Enamelling was, 
undoubtedly, very ancient, but it was question- 
able whether it existed previously to the Chris- 
tian era. The Saxons seemed to have cultivated 
the process very little, and the only specimens 
remaining were the jewel known as Alfred’s, and 
some brooches found at Abingdon and London, 
and now preserved in the British Museum. A few 
finger-rings had also been found, in which the 
engraved letters were filled in with vitreous 
paste, but bearing a closer resemblance to niello 
than enamel. Repoussé work was the mode of 
enriching a plain sheet of metal by means of 
raising the surface by punches into figures, 
foliage, and other patterns. For large works 
and groups, it was usual to model the subject in 
brass or some inferior metal, and then beat over 
it a very thin plate of silver. Among the finest 
works remaining in this style of art, were a 
frontal of silver of the twelfth century, the 
pala’d’ora, of gold and jewels in the treasury of 
St. Mark’s, Venice (said to be Constantinopoli- 
tan work of the tenth century), and an altar 
frontal of silver at Moura. In all the more rich 
and elaborate works of Medieval times jewels 
were an important feature, and were employed 
in combination with filigree on the covers of 
books, on knobs of chalices, and sunk in the 
surface of Limoges work. Having described in 
detail the manner of ornamenting the various 
vessels used in the service of the Church, Mr. 
Brangwyn particularised specimens in the South 
Kensington Museum, and recommended a care- 
fal examination and study of them. 

At the conclusion, 

The Chairman observed, that the subject which 
Mr. Brangwyn had chosen for his paper was a most 
interesting one. Some valuable specimens of the 
goldsmith’s art in the Middle Ages were to be 
found in the South Kensington Museum, but the 
finest examples,—the marvels of the art,—were 
to be found either in the old cathedrals or the 
religious houses of the Continent. There was a 
very fine collection at Milan, and also in the 
erypt of the chapel of San Carlo. He hoped that 
the members of the Association would study the 
paper, and profit by the examination of the 
objects within their reach in the South Kensing- 
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Mr. G. H. Birch called attention to some ex- 
amples of the art which had come under his own 
notice on the Continent, and, in reply to an 
observation from the Chairman, said that the 
general complaint there was that the best speci- 
mens of the goldsmith’s art had found their way 
to England. 

Mr. Spiers said, he was not aware that en-| 
graving was the earliest mode of decorating a) 
surface: filigree work appeared also to be a very 
primitive description of ornament. The most | 
beautiful ornaments found in the neighbourhood | 
of Rome were those taken from the Etruscan | 


: aie ee 
tombs, and which were somewhat similar in de- | 


sign and treatment to those found in Ireland, | 
and were to be seen in the Architectural Ma- | 
seum at South Kensington. It was to be | 
gretted, however, that some of the finest Etrus- | 
can ornaments were immoral in their character, 
and consequently could not be repeated in the | 
present day. Mr. Brangwyn had referred to early | 
altar fronts, to be found in Italian churches. | 
Many of these were very beautiful, but he 
thought it was to be regretted that in the) 
later works pinnacles, crockets, and buttresses, | 
were represented, which had nothing whatever 
to do with metal work. There was not, in his 
opinion, any work of the present day (not even | 
in France, where the art was brought to a very 
high state of perfection) which could compare | 
with the wrought metal work found at Pompeii, ; 
the beauty of which was almost incredible. Some 
fine specimens of it were to be found in the 
British Museum, and he recommended an atten- 
tive inspection of them. The reason why the 
fine arts,—painting, metal-work, sculpture, &c., 
were brought to such perfection among tlie 
ancients, was, in all probability, because the 
greatest minds of antiquity, having neither books 
nor printing whereby to convey their thoughts, 
resorted tothe arts. No wonder, therefore, that 
they were the finest creations of the human | 
mind. Were a similar system pursued in the | 
present day the results might be the same. How | 
beautiful, for instance, would be a capital carved | 
by Tennyson, if he could succeed in putting all | 
his poetry, fancy, and sentiment into it. 

Mr. Ridge observed, that the study of metal- 
work showed, that in olden times architects ap- 
pearea to work upwards from details, but that in | 
later days the principle was reversed, and we | 
worked from architecture down to details. 

Mr. Birch referred to the circumstance that | 





the old key pattern of the Egyptians was now | 


used in jewelry work to the exclusion of almost 
every other form. 

Mr. Blashill could not agree in thinking that 
architectural types were not appropriate forms 
in which to model vessels used in the ceremonies 
of the Church. Many of these objects, especially 
reliquaries, were designed as the models of par- 
ticular churches; and, in his opinion, nothing 
could be more legitimate. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Brang- 
wyn for his paper. 

The Chairman announced, that the next 
drawing for the class of design would be the 
transverse section of a church; and that at the 
meeting on the 23rd instant, the prize essay on 
iron would be read. 





FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne.—Mr. Hassall, the superintending- 
inspector of the Central Board of Health, has 
published some very sickening details in a report 
on the sanitary condition of Melbourne. The 
local Despatch gives a digest of its contents, viz., 
that until a system of underground drainage be 
established, the health reports must always con- 
tain similar complaints; that in other respects 
the city has greatly improved in cleanliness ; 
that a great change for the better has taken 
place in the common lodging-houses; and that 
the Chinese lodging-houses in Littie Bourke- 
street are periodically overcrowded, “ which is 
an evil,” says the Despatch, “ easy of cure.” Not 
so easy, perhaps, as the writer fancies !——The 
City Council have at last arrived at the determi- 
nation to spend a whole hundred pounds upon the 
erection of a temporary fish-market near Prince’s 
Bridge. A Mr. Phillips has invented a trac- 
tion engine, and has said that it would prove of 
great utility in opening up parts of the colony 
not at present traversed by railways. “The 
mode of traction is by a kind of chain of levers, 
the engine being attached to a central iron rail 
firmly fixed in the road to be traversed.” “ Mr. 

Phillips calculates that the engine could travel 
up or down a very steep grade if necessary ;” 





| workmen on the banks of the Murray,—that is, 
‘at Echuca. 


| for them in the open space fronting the Bridge 


‘will connect the Billabong, Lachlan, and Goul- 
/burn. When the railway party reached Echuca, 





and proposes to drive the engine at a speed of 
ten miles per hour. A proposal for testing the 
practical value of Mr. Phillips’s invention will be 
made at a meeting which we are told will soon 
be held. 

Sandhurst and Echuca Railway.—The celebra- 
tion of the “keying in” of the last rail on this 
railway came off on the 17th September, when 
Messrs. Collier, Berry, & Co. entertained their 


About 120 guests started from 
Sandhurst terminus in the forenoon at 10, and 
reached Echuca at 1 p.m. A sumptuous repast 
was served to the guests; after which, Mr. 
Higginbotham, the engineer-in-chief, drove in 
the last key, amid the cheers of the workmen 
assembled. The workmen, to the number of about 
500, were then invited to a “spread” prepared 


Hotel. The local papers say that the opening of 
this railway will be of immense importance, as it 
will connect Melbourne, Sandhurst, and Echuca. 
The latter is situate on the Murray, and the 
Murray is connected with the Edwards, Murrum- 
bidgee, and Darling rivers, which, it is expected, 


one steamer was starting for Hay (on the 





Murrumbidgee), and another had just arrived 
from Wahgunyah. The extension line to Echuca 
(60 miles in length) has been finished in less | 
than two years. The whole line of rail now runs | 
from the seaboard at Melbourne to the river | 
Murray, the boundary of New South Wales, the | 
total length being 160 miles, which is the most | 
extensive line in operation in the southern | 
hemisphere. This line will bear comparison, 
says a local paper, with any of the oldest in| 
Europe; but the enterprise has not pleased the | 


| New South Wales Government, which has im- | 
| posed a restrictive, duty on all goods crossing | 


the river into New South Wales. “The Murray 
River Railway,” says another Australian journal, 
“is at length completed, and the inhabitants of 
Riverina are now within six hours’ ride of the 
sea. Already the goods trains have commenced 


| running, and the first of the season’s wool has 
been sent to Melbourne. 


A side line conveys 
the bales direct from the river-steamers to the 
railway, so that there is but one unloading.” 
The passenger traffic was expected to commence | 
in November last. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Stettin.—At Stettin, an industrial exhibition, | 
under the direction of the Polytechnic Society | 
of that town, is to take place during the months | 


'of May and June, 1865. All nations are invited 


to contribute specimens of industry and manu- | 
facture, the committee of management, of course, 
reserving the right of refusal when objects are 
either trivial or inadmissible. The opening is 
|to take place on the 15th of May, and the 
closing on the 30th of June. Exhibitors are 
requested to send to the committee a specifica- 
| tion of the objects proposed to be exhibited, not 
| later than the Ist of January, 1865. In order 
;to cover the expenses of the undertaking, 
exhibitors are required to make two payments, 
one according to the value of the article exhibited, 
and another for the space occupied. The space 
is to be paid for at the rate of 24 silbergroschen 
per Prussian square foot, whether it be wall or 
counter; the other sum is at the following 
rate :—From 1 to 49 thalers, 10 silbergroschen ; 
50 to 149 thalers, 20 silbergroschen; and those 
above 150 thalers value are to pay half per cent. 
Objects occupying considerable space, such as 
machinery, carriages, &c., are only liable to 
half the above rates. A Prussian foot is 0°3138 
métre, and the square foot = 0°09847044 square 
métre, or 152-64 square inches English. Taking 
the thaler (30 silbergroschen) at 3°75 francs, or 
3s. sterling, the price of the space at the Stettin 
Exhibition turns out to be 2°83d. per English 
square foot, and at the rate of 3.17 france per 
square métre. 

Naples.—The inhabitants of Naples are in high 
spirits on account of the proposed public works. 
Deficient in water-supply, over-crowded in popu- 
lation, in want of a new port, and of a railway 
communication with the rest of the Italian lines, 
the city is on the point of having these evils 
remedied by the new administration. As to the 
water-supply, seven quarters ont of twelve have 
none but what is collected from the rain in 
cisterns. Five only have running water sup- 
plied. Signor Abate, the engineer, proposes to 
\make use of the ancient Roman aqueducts. Two 








new quarters have been commenced; one at 
Chiaja, another at |’Arenaccia, towards Vesu. 
vius. As tothe port, General La Marmora hag 
listened to the prayer of the Neapolitans, and 
accorded the new port to be made at Naples 
instead of far off from the town near Portici, 
He also showed his good-will for these people in 
giving preference to the line from Naples to 
Foggia by Benevento, which could be finished in 
April, 1866 ; while the other railway, on which 
they were at work already, by Salerno and 
Basilicate, could not be completed under five 
years. There is no reason why Naples, hitherto 
a military port, should not become a commercial 
one. 

M. Boullé, ancient architect of the town of 
Rennes, and who resided for some time past at 
Saint Brieuc, died a few days ago. 

On the 11th inst., died, M, Gerson Lévy, 
aged 81. He was the founder of the-Imperial 
Academy of Metz, and honorary president of the 
Jewish Society of Arts and Manufactures. For- 
merly a bookseller, he was gérant of the Indé- 
pendant. 

According to a report just issued upon the Paris 
sewerage, the quantity added to the group this 
year has been 39 kilométres,—15 in the central 
division and 24 in the suburbs; last year the 
length added was 36 kilométres. In order to 
give some idea of the difficulties to be overcome 
in giving to the Paris sewerage a somewhat 
regular fall, it is necessary to remark that the 
slopes of the basin of the Seine, instead of 
descending in a uniform inclination towards the 
river, are rendered very irregular by natural or 
artificial hillocks. Thus, between the Faubourgs 
St. Antoine and du Temple there projects, from 
the heights of Belleville a counterfort which, 
extending from the Barritre des Amandiers to 
the Boulevard du Temple, terminates at the foot 
of the Rue Meslay. To the south-east of this 
undulation a sort of plain, formerly a swamp, 
extends, and is separated by the Canal St. 
Martin into two portions, the Faubourg de St. 
Antoine and Le Marais. At the north-west of 
the basin a valley, opening out as it approaches 
the river, is bounded by the heights of Mont- 
martre, Beaujon, and Chaillot, on the north and 
west. On the south bank of the river three 


valleys intersect the river banks, and are sepa- 


rated by the Butte des Moulins, the Montagne 
Genevieve, and a sort of hill upon which stands 
the Church of St. Germain des Prés. All these 
irregularities of surface have been studied by 
the engineers so as to give to the subterranean 
|arteries as nearly a uniform inclination as 
possible. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Bolton Town Hall. — Forty designs for this 
| building (to cost 40,000/.) have been sent in, and 
were exhibited to the inhabitants on Monday and 
| Tuesday in this week. Considering that the 
designs have been sent in under mottoes, and 
are supposed to be anonymons, it is strange to 
find the local Chronicle saying, after giving some 
general particulars, “ We append minute details 
from the designs of owr local artists, and con- 
clude our present notice with the gratifying 
reflection that Bolton stands well in this honour- 
able competition.” It does not read as if it were 
very honourable. 

The Brighton Workhouse.—The vestry, having, 
as was anticipated, rejected the scheme for the 
erection of a new workhouse at a cost of 30,5001., 
being the amount of the lowest of sixteen ten- 
ders, have requested the guardians to offer 2001. 
as a premium for fresh plans for a workhouse, to 
hold 600 inmates, at a cost not exceeding 
18,0001., although it appears to have been not 
an unprecedented circumstance that 700 per- 
sons have been squeezed into their present 
workhouse. The i have resolved to 
communicate the result of the vestry meeting 
to the Poor-Law Commissioners, who had given 
their consent to the proposal of the local guar- 
dians to erect a workhouse at an estimated cost 
of 23,0001., which the lowest actual tender, how- 
ever, had increased to 30,5001. 








Cuvurcn or Sure Oaks, Norrincuam.—Will 
you pardon me pointing out an error in “E.'s” 
list of new bells, supplied by Messrs. Taylor, 
Loughborough :—“ Shire Oaks, Nottingham, a 
peal of five; tenor, 8 cwt., the gift of the Duke 
of Devonshire, who built the church.” The 
church was built by the late Duke of Newcastle, 
een + of Mr. J. L. Hine, architect.— 
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“WANTED, A GENERAL FOREMAN.” 


We insert the following letter that buildera 
and contractors may know opinions entertained 
by some of their workmen :— 

Sir,—I frequently observe in the advertising 
pages of your publication, “ A General Foreman 
Wanted,” and “ Wanted, a Situation as a General 
Foreman;” and I always consider these announce- 
ments make both the master builder and the 
would-be general foreman appear ridiculous. If 
aman can be produced that thoroughly under- 
stands all the trades of a builder, he ought to be 
exhibited. It is quite time the master builders’ 
eyes were opened to the way these “general 


THE ROMAN REMAINS IN CHESTER. 


Ar the second monthly meeting of the session 
of the Chester Architectural Society, Dr. Brush- 
field read a paper on “The Remains of the 
Romans in Chester, with a detailed Description 
of those discovered in Bridge-street, in June, 
1863.” The lecture was copiously illustrated 
with drawings prepared expressly for the even- 
ing. In opening the subject the lecturer said,— 
I regret my assent to give this lecture the more 
because the discovery has excited a very large 
amount of interest in the archeological world, 
through a paper which was read before the 
society of Antiquaries in January last, by Mr. 





foremen” place their men in each other’s way,|W. Tite, which I believe to be inaccurate. 





ee 


WINTER CLOTHING. 


Now that the cold weather has come on, this 
important subject, in connexion with the life and 
health of both old and young, urges itself on 
the notice of every one. Attention to it is 
requisite at all periods of life; for it is often 
during the prime and stalwart age of men that 
the want of a little attention to winter clothing 
lays the foundation of serioua and fatal disorders 
in after-life; and as regards young children, 
it has been the opinion of both English and 
foreign medical men, that the practice of expos- 
ing their arms and legs to such an extent as is 
usually done, is the cause of a considerable 
amount of disease and loss of life. In winter, at 


and do some part of their work two or three | He then proceeded to give a slight historical | all events, the extremities should be well covered 
times over through ignorance. Some builders | sketch, to show what it was that induced the | 


select a carpenter, others a mason, to be their) Romans to come to this part of Britain, and | 


“general foreman,” and expect him to know | their reason for fixing on the present site of | 
everything, and to be over every man in a build- | Chester, followed by a brief glance of the 20th Why should children at a more delicate age be 
ing, which makes them of so much consequence | legion. He then described the site of the recent | exposed to the weather ? 
that it is quite an obstruction to the other fore- | discovery of the Roman remains, followed by a 
men; and many of them are afraid to do their | detailed description of everything that was dis-| those who are exposed out of doors during 
work the right way, because this general foreman | covered. The lecturer said he believed that the | 
has ordered them to do it differently. | remains threw considerable light on the forma- | 
I have been a foreman of painters, both in tion of that great peculiarity, the Chester Rows. | 


town and country, for the last twenty-five years, | 
and have thrown up two appointments because | 
I would not allow a carpenter to interfere with | 


In speaking of the origin of the city, he said | 
that, although we had no authenticated account | 
of the first founding of Chester by the Romans, 


my department ; and I would resign the one I | yet it probably took place between A.D. 78 and | 


now fill rather than submit to such an insult ; 
but my employer, being a practical man, is well 
aware that my assertions are correct. There 


80. Was Chester a British or a Celtic town be- | 
fore the Roman period? Wherever the primeval 
inhabitants dwelt, they left their marks in the 


should be a practical foreman for each trade, and | form of earthwork, funeral remains, &c., none of 


no foreman allowed to interfere with any branch 
but his own. pe 








which was there any record of having been dis- 
| covered in the immediate vicinity of Chester. 
| Agricola probably selected the site of Chester as 
| the principal basis of operations, forming a large 


ST. FIN BAR’S CATHEDRAL, CORK. | entrenched camp after the ordinary Roman 
I PERCEIVE by a newspaper paragraph that | model, the stamp of which Chester, in its sur- 
the demolition of St. Fin Bar’s Cathedral, at rounding walls, bears to the present day. In 


Cork, has commenced. Whilst I am truly glad 
that a noble structure is to replace the shabby 
apology for a cathedral which has long disgraced 
Cork, may I ask if the architect will not spare 
the ancient west doorway, a remnant of Mediz- 
val work, which was spared when the cathedral 
was rebuilt in the Classic style in the last 
century. Of course, it would not be suitable 
for a grand west portal; but yet it would be 
most desirable now, when so many of our anti- 
quities are disappearing, to preserve in some 
part of the new fabric this peculiar and graceful 
archway, just as we often find Norman doors 
remaining undestroyed through several rebuild- 
ings in the Gothic style. I anxiously hope to 
hear, through yourcolumns, of the fate of the old 
archway, and relic of the Middle Age St. Fin 
Bar’s. J. W. Harpman, LL.D. 








THE CAB FARE ACROSS HYDE PARK. 


In your paper of the 3rd inst., you have a 
short article headed with the above words, and 
you conclude that article as follows :—“ Surely 
we ought to have the matter put at once upon a 
better footing than this!” implying that cab- 


regard to any doubts as to Chester being the 
Roman Deva, he need only quote the words of 
one of the authors of “ Magna Britannia,”— 
“That Chester was the Deva of the Romans is a 
matter beyond all controversy.”” The lecturer 
stated that the excavated portion which con- 
tained the bulk of the Roman remains (which 
we have ere now described), was about 128 ft. in 
length by 88 ft. in width. After describing these 
remains, he stated that not one is now visible in 
its original position. Some have been used in 
the buildings now in progress, some have been 
removed to the Water Tower Museum, and some 
are in private hands; so that, with regard to| 
their original site, they are now practically ob-| 
literated. In their original position they were | 
of the utmost interest to us as lovers of arohzo- | 
logy, and of practical use to antiquarians in 
general, as exhibiting some new phases of | 
Roman work, and for the sake of comparison | 
with other remains of the same erain other parts 
of Britain; and, moreover, they bore with them 
all those marks of veneration, a feeling for 
which is so prevalent among the large section of | 
the travelling Americans, one of whose principal | 


delights in visiting the old country is for the | 


purpose of seeing and examining the venerable | 





drivers should be made to know that the notices} ying and remains of past ages which he does 


placed by the authorities of Scotland-yard, at| not possess in his own land. The paper then | 
Queen’s-gate, on the south, and Victoria-gate on} went on to examine the remains in detail, first | 


| 


the north, are binding onthem. Such, however, | noticing the manufactures in clay, such as plain | 
was not the case up to Tuesday last, as on that tiles, pantiles, flue tiles, cylindrical tiles, hexa-| 


day a cab-driver positively denied any knowledge gonal roof slabs, and tile tombs. Passing on, it 
of such notice, and refused to recognise it. Can | took into consideration Roman pavements, in- 
you, Mr. Editor, do nothing more for the public} (igding not only the floors of residences, but 


in this matter ? A BroMPTONIAN, 








THE VALUE OF LAND IN THE CITY OF | and specimens of them exhibited. Dr. Brush- 


LONDON. 


2 7th, at the Lord Mayor’s Court, in a railway : 
oe Oe ert Hodges v. The Metropolitan Railway | masonry in Chester, and after that the hypo- 


Company, some evidence was given of the value of land in| cgyst, He would then enter into the question as 


compe: sation case, 


the city of London, 


On the part of the claimant, 4,275/. were asked in May, 


1863, which was said to be too little. The second claim 


was 5,500l., and the surveyors examined on the present / was a pulfic building at all; and, if a public 


occasion made the amount 7,112/. , 
On the part of the company the value was estimated by 


the witnesses at about 3,500. The theory was, that as | series of public baths. 


land was so valuable in the City, by removing the stables, 


which were part of the property, the land would be more = 


valuable for warehouses. The property was in Milton- 
street, which had been known as ‘‘ Grubb-street.” 
Mr. Serjeant Parry, for claimant, said that all small 


uld soon disappear in the City, and large f 
a, cabs their gine Property had “ wonderfully | S1x,—Will you permit me, through your columns, to 


Mr. Lloyd po ES at the claim, or he should | ‘‘ Medal of Merit’’ Design, or to become exhibitors, that 
rather say, from his experience, he wondered not at any | the days are growing short for either designs or applica- 
claim made against a railway. The property was lease- | tions being sent in. Full information is ; 

a4 for fifty-nine years, and could not be con- | advertising columns of to-day, and while the Committee 


hold, and hel 
verted into warehouses. 


The jury, after a long investigation, assessed the com- | me to remind “ Southerners” that delays are —" 


pensation at 5,250/, 


those of court-yards, offices, and the streets. 
Then came a notice of the tesselated pavement, 
the various shapes and colours being described, 


field concluded by stating that, at the next 
meeting, he proposed to describe Roman 


to the character of the building,—whether it 
was, as Mr. Tite said, a temple, or whether it 


building, whether it might not have been a 





SOUTH LONDON WORKING CLASSES 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


remind your readers who intend either to compete for the 


iven in your 


have no desire to exclude any from competition, permit 


from the cold. When boys come to be about 
seven years of age, their legs are encased in 
trousers, and the arms covered to the hands. 


As regards persons of greater age, especially 


the winter, without any considerable amount 
of active exercise,—take, for instance, police con- 
stables, soldiers on guard, and many others,— 
in the way that clothing is usually made there 
is no extra protection to those parts of the body 
which are especially exposed to the action of the 
cold, although the chest is generally protected. 
To provide against this, which is often the cause 
of rheumatism, in the winter-time there should 
be extra defences to the legs and arms, and par- 
ticularly to the joints. There need not, in 
making these provisions, be any interference with 
the cut of the tailor. A little attention to this 
might be the means of preventing long intervals 
of uselessness and pain. Of course, amongst 
private persons this matter must be left to the 
consideration of individuals; but amongst the 
police, the military, and the sailors of the navy, 
this provision should be made by Government 
clothiers. 

Can any one give a reason why in winter, as 
well as in summer, the throat and chest, which 
are in most need of protection, should be left ex- 
posed by the dress of the sailors in her Majesty’s 
service ? If we were to resort generally to such 
a practice throughout the metropolis, we should 
have an account of the ravages of bronchitis 
which, when reported by the Registrar-general, 
would create both surprise and alarm. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the last ordinary weekly meeting of the 
Board the following among other subjects came 
before the Board :— 

Improvement of Park-lane. 

This question was brought forward by the 
Solicitor, who stated that the next step to be 
taken was to present a petition in favour of the 
“ Piccadily and Park-lane New Road Bill,” the 
usual notices for which had been served. Mr. 
Richardson observed that it would be absurd to 
present a petition in favour of the Bill, as though 
the Board really intended to carry out the im- 
provement, when there was a great difference of 
opinion among the members as to the course 
which should be adopted. Another member 
suggested that the subject should stand over. 
The Chairman replied that it was necessary the 
petition should be presented at once, in order 
that the Board might maintain its locus standé 
before the House should it be decided to make 
the improvement. After some conversation the 
petition was sealed. 


Improvements in Thoroughfares. 


A report was brought up from the Building 
Act Committee, recommending that the line of 
thoroughfare extending from Rose-street on the 
north-eastern side, and from King-street on the 
south-western side, to Long-acre, in the parishes 
of St. Paul, Covent-garden, and St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, be re-numbered; that the names 
King-street and New King-street be abolished ; 
and that the line of thoroughfare be named 
Garrick-street. The report was agreed to. The 
same committee recommended that the line of 
thoroughfare between Newington-causeway and 
Harper-street, now Union-road and Horsemonger- 
lane, be all called Union-road. Agreed to. 


The Pneumatic Despatch Company. 


The engineer reported that the plan proposed 
by the Pneumatic Despatch Company for laying 
their tubes in High Holborn would seriously 





Gsoxer M. Murruy, Hon. 





interfere with the sewers, and he recommended 
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that the solicitor be requested to enforce the | 


necessary requirements of the Board in respect 


m. The suggesti ut as a resolution | I 
oben eats panies 'Talbot Barnard, throngh whose liberality also 


'the organ, in the hands of Mr. J. Trustam, of 
Bedford, has been improved, and placed at the 
| east end of the north aisle. Three corona have 
| also been presented by Mrs. Barnard. 


and adopted. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The hall of the Parliament House | 
has, during the last few years, been enriched by | 
statues and portraits of departed members and | 
senators of the College of Justice, and the whole | 
of the east side of the hall now presents the | 
appearance of a picture-gallery. During the last | 
day or two several works have been added to the | 
already large collection. The most attractive | 
of the recent additions is the full-length portrait 
of Lord Brougham, in his robes as Chancellor of 
the University, painted by Mr. Macnee, of 
Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—At the last fortnightly meeting of 
the Police Board, it was stated that during the 
past fortnight 307 cases of fever had been re- 
ported to the Sanitary Committee, against 261 
dnring the previous fortnight; and 8 cases of 
smallpox, as compared with 2 of the previous 
fortnight. 

Falkland.—A bronze statue is to be erected 
here to the memory of Mr. Tyndall Bruce. Mr. 
John Steel]l, R.S.A., of Edinburgh, has already 
designed and cast the statue, but some delay 
has occurred in consequence of the absence of 
Mr. Bryce, the architect, who is in Spain. The 
figure is in a standing attitude, and cloaked. 

Health of Scotland.—The Registrar-General’s 
return for the eight principal towns of Scotland 
shows births and deaths both above the average 





in th th of November. It from this | 
Meee eee td pee nent af the peatha conumed | by the falling in of the chancel arch while the| re-seated. The architect employed was Mr. H.W. 


| Hayward, of London and Colchester; the con- 


return that 44 per cent. of the deaths occurred 
among children under five years of age. One 
death in every three was caused by the zymotic 
(epidemic and contagious) class of diseases ; 
one in every ten of all the deaths was from 
typhus fever, which was by far the most fatal of 
the epidemics, and, indeed, was alarmingly on 
the increase. Aberdeen was the only one of the 
eight towns in which the number of deaths from 
this cause was not greater than in the previous 
month. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newington.—The first stone of a new Church 
in Newington, to be called the Church of All 
Saints, has been laid by the Bishop of London. 
The site of the new church is the central piece of 
ground in Surrey-square, Kent-road, Newington. 
The ground on which the church is to be built is 
about an acre in extent, and is the gift of the 
Rev. J. C. Clark, B.D. The new church will be 
in the Decorated style, with open timber roof, 
and will afford aecoommodation to 800 persons ; 
half the seats free. The dimensions will be 
120 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, and the entire cost is 
estimated at 5,0001. The architect is Mr. R. 
Parris ; and the builder, Mr. W. Higgs, both of 
London. About 1,000. are still requiréd to 
complete the building fund. 

Hackney.—The Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, South Hackney, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of London. The site was given by 
Dr. Williams, and a large portion of the amount 
required was raised by publicsubscription. The 
style of the building is Early English, the dimen- 
sions 175 ft. by 60 ft., and 45 ft. in height. 
Sittings have been provided for 1,200 persons, a 
large portion free. The total cost, inclusive 
of tower and spire, will be about 5,5001., nearly 
5001. of which are still to be raised. 

Kempston (Beds).—The Parish Church has 
lately undergone considerable repairs and im- 
provements. The roof of the nave having fallen 
into decay, the Vestry determined to restore it. 
‘Tenders were invited, and the late Mr. Conquest 
became the contractor, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Horsford. The new roof of oak beams 
and deal planking, covered with lead (the prin- 
eipals resting upon carved stone corbels), follows 
the general plan of the former roof. The battle- 
ments have been re-constructed and slightly 
heightened ; the exterior of the nave, aisles, and 
tower re-pointed; the windows of the tower 
restored ; and the doorway of the porch renewed. 
In the interior a change has been effected by 
the removal of the western gallery and the open- 
ing of the Norman arch of the tower, which was 
previously blocked up and also hidden by the 
organ. The west window has been filled with 
figured quarries, by Chance, of Birmingham, at 
the cost of Master Talbot Barnard, of Kempston 

Hoo. The walls of the nave, aisles, and tower 
have been re-plastered, and the benches re. 


varnished. The expense incurred by the parish 
in carrying out these works is 440l., the re- 
mainder (about 1001.) being defrayed by Mrs. 


Wokingham.—The Bishop of Oxford has con- 
secrated a new church in the old Forest-road, 
called the Nine-mile Ride, running from Ascot 
and Finchhampstead, and traversing the heaths 
and plantations between Wokingham and Wel- 
lington College, chiefly occupied by brickmakers 
and “ broomdashers.” The church is placed on 
‘a gentle eminence, by the roadside, near the 
'entrance to Ravenswood, heretofore Hanniken’s 
' Lodge, the seat of Captain Sawyer, who has 
' given the site. It is a very simple structure, in 
' the style of the thirteenth century, of brick and 

Bath stone, the latter sparingly employed. It 
| consists of a chancel, a nave, and narrow north 
aisle, separated by wooden pillars, and a southern 
‘entrance under a double arch, surmounted by a 
gable, with louvre boards, for the reception of a 
| bell. The cost was 8001., and the church will | 
| accommodate 160. The architect was Mr. But. | 
terfield. The edifice is dedicated to St. Sebastian. 

The west window is a representation of his mar- 

tyrdom, treated in Medizval fashion. For the 
present the building is a chapel-of-ease to the 
old church of All Saints, at Wokingham. 

|  Batcombe.—The church of Batcombe, in the 
‘diocese of Salisbury, has been re-opened. The 
| rood-screen, of Hambhill stone, which separates 
| the chancel from the nave, has been restored in 
' accordance with the old one, seriously damaged 





j 
| 


| work was in progress. The nave roof-ribs, in 
the few places where they have decayed, have 
| been replaced by new work, toned down to agree 
| with the remainder. The walls of the nave have 
| been made in keeping with the new chancel. 
| An east window of Hamhill stone, like the others, 
replaces the old one, which has been inserted in 
the north side of the nave; and the chancel 
roof coincides with the other parts, decorated 
with carved bosses in oak. An ancient piscina 
was found built into the wall of the chancel, and 
has now been placed for its proper use. It is in 
the form of a small pillar, and of somewhat 
similar character to a very old font which has 
now been put under the tower arch. The porch 
has been rebuilt. The designs were supplied 
by Mr. J. Hicks, of Dorchester, architect, and 
they have been executed, under his direction, by 
Mr. Wellspring, of the same place, builder. 

Llanwrin, Marhynileth.—The parish church 
has been re-opened for divine service, after under- 
going a restoration, at a cost of nearly 1,1001. 
The style is Early English. Mr. Benjamin Ferrey | 
was the architect, and Mr. T. Cloutman clerk of | 
the works. The old stained glass of the east 
window has been restored and reframed by 
Messrs. Lavers & Barrand, at the expense of Sir 
W. W. Wynn, bart., who contributed altogether 
5007. 

Rawdon.—The church has been almost entirely 
rebuilt, and enlarged by the addition of a new 
south aisle and chancel chapel. The new edifice 
has an open high-pitched roof, which is boarded 
on the under-side with deal, stained and var- 
nished. The windows are in the Geometrical 
style. Two of them have been filled with stained 
glass from the works of Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The seats are open, of deal, stained 
and varnished. The improvements have been 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
A. Crawford, architect. The total cost of the 
alterations has been about 1,2001. 

Long Sutton (Lincolnshire).—Sutton Church is 
about to partake of the benefit of the spirit 
of restoration that characterises the age. Mr. 
Slater has been called in to give plans. The 
church is remarkable; and should means be 
raised for a roof of high pitch, with new west 
window and clerestory consistent, its general 
character will be enhanced. The “upper and 
available clerestory, as it exists at present, is 
debased, and spoils the appearance of the church. 

Oundle.—The ehurch, after having undergone 
a restoration from plans prepared by Mr. Scott, 
has been re-opened for divine service. The 
galleries have been removed, as have also the 
high-backed pews, and in their place are carved 
oak open seats. The western arch was 


blocked up by some boarding. This has now 
been removed. The windows have been restored, 
and a stai window has been put into 


stained-glass 
the chancel by Clayton & Bell, of London. The 


St. James, St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Peter, St. 
Paul, St. Luke, St. John, and St. Jude. In the 
second flight are represented the Nativity, the 
Baptism, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and 
the Ascension of our Saviour; and, in the last 
flight, the Enunciation, the Presentation, Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden, St. Peter and St. John 
running to the Sepulchre, and the Charge to St. 
Peter. The stonework has been repointed in 
the nave, transepts, and aisles; and that in the 
chancels and chapels has been plastered. The 
whole of the walls and arches were formerly 
covered with plaster and whitewash, a specimen 
of churchwardens’ architecture of former days. 
Attached to the church there is a crypt, which 
was formerly used as a charnel-house : this has 
now been cleaned out, and is used as a recepta- 
cle for fuel. The edifice is heated on Mr. 
Gurney’s principle, now in use in the Houses of 
Parliament. The chancel is not yet finished, as 
subscriptions are now being raised to purchase a 
reredos. Mr. Walker, of London, is building a 
large organ for the church. The restorations 
have been carried out by Mr. R. Hall, of Notting- 
ham, whose original contragt was 3,5001. The 
total cost of the restorations, however, it is 
expected, will amount to about 5,0001. 
Kirstead.—The church of this parish has 
recently undergone extensive restoration, and. 
has been re-opened for Divine service. A tower 
has taken the place of the wooden campanile; and 
an apsidal chancel in the Early English style has 
been added to the church. The lights of the 
chancel are lancet-shaped and all stained glass ; 
while the glazing of the nave is semi-opaque, with 
the sacred monogram introduced throughout. The 
pulpit and font are new, and the church has been 


tractor being Mr. Wordingham, of Norwich. 

Lowestoft.—A. circular was issued in October 
last inviting plans for the proposed Cunningham 
memorial church, the site of which is fixed in the 
square, at the bottom of Nelson Score. The build- 
ing was to be in the Pointed style, with stone 
dressings, to contain 400 sittings for adults and 
100 for children—all on the ground-floor; the 
sittings to be open, and of stained deal ; the whole; 
including gas-fittings, not to exceed in cost 1,2001. 
Seven gentlemen were applied to for designs, but 
only two were sent in, which were submitted to 
the committee, when that of Mr. Phipson, archi- 
tect, Ipswich and Norwich, was selected. 

Ragnall (near Retford).—The parish church of 
Ragnall has been restored and re-opened. The 
old church consisted only of a nave and south 
aisle, with a tower at the west end. This has 
been enlarged, and a new chancel aisle has been 
erected. The chancel is nearly as long as the 
nave. The chancel aisle is approached by a 
Third Pointed arch, and the aisle is attached to 
the chancel by two arches resting on pillars, 
with the abacuses ornamented. The roof is now 
an open one, and all the stalls are free and un- 
appropriated. There is a new stone font near 
the entrance to the belfry. The east window, of 
three lights, is a memorial one. In the centre is 
the Crucifixion. The window is a memorial one, 
by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. The altar is 
reached by three steps. The floor is of encaustic 
tiles, of different patterns and colours. The 
nave is lighted up with four three-light windows, 
filled with cathedral glass and edged with clear 
glass. The stonework was done by the late Mr. 
William Lee, of East Retford, and the woodwork 
by Mr. Tomlinson. 

Oaford.—We may add to our brief notice last 
week of the works in Worcester College Chapel, 
though the information has been given before, 
that Mr. W. Burges was the architect, and 
Messrs. Harland & Fisher were the decorators 
employed. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Blunham Church (Beds).—The east window of 
this restored edifice has been filled with stained 
glass. The old east window was an insertion of 
the most debased style of the Perpendicular period, 
flat-headed and disproportionate ; but has been 
replaced by a window of the fourteenth-century 
style, designed and completed by Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes, of London. There are four lights, 
which contain representations of four great 
events. in our Lord’s life upon earth. In the 
upper portion of the window there is a 

i ar as ag acon of the Sa in 
judgment. the tracery on each side are 
angel figures, and in the four divisions below are 
the emblems of the Evangelists. Then come the 








| figures in the first flight represent the Apostles 


chief subjeéts which fill the four principal places 
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between the mullions. Im the first compart-| panels in two tiers. The mercy - works win. | 
ment is a representation of the “ Adoration of | dow has a proportion of grisaille in the place 
the Magi,” with a scroll beneath bearing the|of canopies. The two single lights contain | 
announcement “Unto us a child is born;” in| respectively figures of SS. Peter and Paul, | 
the second, “The Crucifixion,” with the pas-|under low canopies, with panels of floriated | 
sage inscribed “It is finished ;’ in the third, | ornament above and beneath. A mural brass, | 
«Phe Ascension,” and the words “I ascend unto | designed also by Clayton & Bell, is to be affixed | 
my Father ;” and in the fourth, “ The Angel at near the largest window in the nave, with the 
the Sepulchre” announcing “He is not here, | inscription, “In Dei honorem.” The windows | 


but is risen.” There is canopy work over these| on this (south) side of the nave, and those in | 


subjects. : the transept, were placed to the memory of | 
Chichester Cathedral.—A painted window has} James Morrell, of Headington Hill, and lord of | 


ust been added to those which already adorn) the manor of Culham. The vicar and the com- | 
this cathedral. Although every scrap of the old | mittee, as soon as there are sufficient funds, | 


West Dery Lecat Boarp Surveyorsnip.—In 
our paragraph last week, noting the raising of 
Mr. Orridge’s salary, the figures should be re- 
versed, the surveyor’s salary having been in- 
creased to 2501. per annum, and the proposal of 
2001. negatived. 


Tue Locomortve AND THE BALLoon.—The ter- 
restrial and aérial powers of locomotion were 
very nearly coming to close quarters on the 11th 
inst., near Colombes. The train from Paris 
to Ronen had to slacken pace on account of 
Godard’s fire-balloon being on the rail. The tele- 
graph wires were damaged by the grapnels. 


painted glass which existed here was destroyed intend to place painted glass also in the only | Royat GaLLery or Ittusrration. — We 
during the Cromwellian period, when the city remaining window, on the south side—a lancet. understand that Mr. German Reed, induced by 
was besieged by Sir William Waller, yet it 18) Bremhill Church (Wilts.)\—A memorial service | DUmerous requests, has set aside Tuesday and 





rich in modern painted glass. There are a good | has been held in this church to “ inaugurate” a 


Thursday morning, during the holidays, for the 


many windows by Wailes, of Newcastle, nearly | window erected in memory of Henry Drury, late | representation of his “Opera di Camera” enter- 


all those at the east end of the building being | rector of the parish, and for a short time Arch- 
his work, as well as the two west windows.| deacon of Wilts. The late archdeacon had 
There are also specimens of the work of restored his church, but the west window in the 


tainment, which will consist of Mr. Macfarren’s 
“ Soldier's Legacy ” and Cffenbach’s “Too Many 
Cooks.’ Mr.and Mrs. Reed, with Mr. John Parry, 


O’Connor and of Gibbs, of London ; of Hardman, | tower had been left undone. This has now been | Will of course appear as usual in the evenings. 
of Birmingham; of Willement, and of Miller, of | finished, the architect who was called in by the} [ypusrrrat Art AND THE Socrery or Arrs.— 


London. The new window is the work of Messrs. committee being Mr. Butterfield, and the artists 


Clayton & Bell. The stonework of the window | in glass were Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. 
has been restored under the superintendence of |The window is a rather large four-light one. | 


At the meeting, on Wednesday, of the Society 
of Arts, a paper by Mr. Davenport, on the 
efforts of the Society to promote Industrial Art 


Mr. J. Marshall. It now consists, as it did | In each light is a subject, representing respec- | progress, was read, and an interesting discus- 


originally, of two lancet-headed lights, sur- tively,—1, Christ cleansing the Leper ; 2, Christ 
mounted by a cinquefoil. The unsightly window | feeding the Multitude ; 3, Christ giving Sight | 
which it replaces was only placed there some | to the Blind ; 4, Christ raising the Dead. 

sixty or seventy years ago. This is a memorial, Lichjield Cathedral.—There has recently been 
window, as nearly all the others are, and the placed in the south aisle of this cathedral a 
expense of its erection was defrayed by Miss | memorial window representing several scenes of 
Hersee, of Chichester. There are four medal- | the scriptural aceount of David and Goliah. It 
lions, which contain representations of the prin-|is dedicated to the memory of their fallen 
cipal events in the life of St. Peter. The first | brethren in arms, by the officers of the 64th 
compartment gives his call by the Saviour, the| (Second Staffordshire) regiment, past and 
next his walking upon the sea, the third the) present. 2 

transfiguration of our Saviour, at which he was) St. Anne’s, Dublin.—Three memorial windows 
present, and the last his release from prison. In have been erected in this church, by Messrs. 


sion took place on the subject, the report of 
which, however, we must postpone till next 
week. The works of art submitted in competi- 
tion, about ninety in number, are now on view. 


Rome Susterranean.—The projected work of 
the Chevalier de Ross¢, entitled “La Roma 
Sotterranea Christiana descritta ed illustrata,” 
is published by order of the Pope. The Pub- 
lishers’ Circular says,—The first volume of this 
important publication, which will. probably con- 
tain a far more complete account of the traces 
of the Early Christian Church in the Catacombs 
than has yet been presented, is now published 


the cinquefoil above, the head of St. Peter is O’Connor, of London. One side of the church 


represented, and in two smaller circles below 
those of St. John and St. James, each with his | 
distinctive emblem. The spaces between these | 


is now altogether filled with painted glass, except 
the window adjoining the apse. 








medallions are filled with coloured diaper work, | * 
and the whole surrounded with a border. Hoo ks Received. 
Congresbury Church (Bristol).—It is said, that Pst 
a young lady of thirteen—Miss Brown, of Glas-| We at present simply announce the publica- | 
tonbury—has presented thirteen painted windows tion of “The Gentleman’s House; or, How to 
to this church. : | Plan English Residences,” by Professor Kerr: 
Sutton Church.—A stained glass window has an octavo volume of 484 pages, with forty-four 
recently been placed in the south chancel aisle \large plates, mostly of plans (many of them 
of the parish church, in memory of Laura Fran- | necessarily from our own pages), twenty wood- 
ces Still. In the centre light is a representation | eyts, and a descriptive Index. Every architect, 
of the Crucifixion as recorded by the evangelist | and a great many others, must obtain this book, 
St. Luke. The figures at the foot of the cross) which is the result of much careful study by a 
are “Mary, the mother of Jesus” and “the | well-qualified mind. Mr. Murray is the pub- 
Disciple whom he loved.” Below, in the same |lisher. Let us also mention, for the informa- 
light, is represented the offering up of Isaac,/ tion of our readers, and we may hope to the 
foreshadowing that greater sacrifice which 18 | advantage of the author, that ‘‘ The Farm Home- 
commemorated above. In the northern light! steads of England, a Collection of Plans of Eng- 


| 





is depicted the agony of the Saviour in the) lish Farms existing in different Parts of the | 


garden, an angel presenting the cup. In the) Country, with a Digest of Leading Principles,” 
foreground are the three disciples asleep. — In | by Mr. J. Bailey Denton, is now completed, and is 
the light on the other side is the Resurrection. | issued (by Messrs. Chapmen & Hall) in one hand- 
Onr Saviour is seen coming out of the tomb, the | some volume, with sixty-eight lithographed plates 
aureola encircling the body, while the guards | and various woodcuts of details. It will be found 
are falling to the ground from fear. In the | of value by all who are interested in the subjects 


at the price of 64} francs. It contains 40 chromo- 

| lithographic illustrations in large 4to. The 
jextent of the work is not yet determined, but 
| each volume will be issued to subscribers inde- 
pendently. 


WAsTE-PIpEs.—I quite agree with those who 
trace the source of poisonous smells in a house 
to the supposed traps of the waste-pipes. In 
fact, these traps very often supply a house with 
poisonous gas, just as a balloon is supplied, i.¢., 
by a small pipe laid on to the main. The im- 
portance, therefore, of proper traps is not to be 
over-estimated. Allow me to state what I have 
done, in many cases, to prevent the danger. I 
have taken the waste-pipe through the wall, and 
made it discharge its contents on to the top of a 
| trapped grate outside the house, thus preventing 
any direct communication between the sewer 
and the interior of the house.—W. Jackson. 


Coneress or Sociat Scrence AssocraTion.— 
At a meeting of the council, held on the 16th inst., 
the place for the next annual meeting was con- 
sidered, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., in the chair. 
| A deputation from Sheffield, headed by Mr. 

Roebuck, M.P., and including Alderman Parker 
and other members of the corporation, attended. 
| A deputation from Gloucester had conveyed an 


upper tracery of the window is the glorification 
oa gr Anco Sel of our Lord as described in 
Revelations. In the two small trefoils are 
angels, respectively representing Alpha and 
Omega. The designs were farnished by Mr. 
Bensley, of London, to whom the execution 
was entrusted. The glass was from the manu- 
factory of Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of London. 


We understand the latter have a commission in | 


hand for filling in the centre light of the east 
“anon Church.—Mesars. Clayton & Bell have 
lately erected in Culham parish church four 
windows, of early type, corresponding with the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. The 
windows are situate on the south side of the 
church, and combine two of two lights and two 
of single lancets. The two-light windows con- 
tain in the one case four incidents illustrative of 
the parable of “The Good Samaritan,” and in 
the other a similar number selected in illustra- 
tion of the works of mercy. The former, look- 
ing south, contains the following incidents :— 
The Attack by the Robbers; Priest and Levite 
passing by a wounded Man ; the Succour by the 
Good Samaritan; the Journey to the Inn. The 
latter, looking east, represents the following 
merey works: — Thirsty and ye gave me 
drink,” “ Hungry and ye fed me,” “Sick and 
ye visited me,” “Naked and ye clothed me. 

The parable window is treated with canopied 


|of which it treats, and has our cordial recom- 
|mendation. Weshall return to it. We have 
lreceived several Illustrated Books for Children, 
| scrawled over on the outside and defaced “ with 
the publishers’ compliments.” Both the art and 
the literature within seemed to be exactly 
worthy of such treatment, and they have been 
consigned to the waste-paper basket. 
“ Daddy’s Makings, Little Rhyming Under- 
takings,” deserves precisely the same treatment. 
It is really a public duty to protect the taste of 
poor little children from such eye-damagers. 











Miscellanen. 


Tue Bar-catr, SourHampron.—We are au- 
thorised to state that the restoration of the Bar- 
gate was carried out under the direction and 
superintendence of Mr. J. G. Poole, Architect 
and Surveyor to the Corporation; Mr. Stevens 
being the contractor who has executed the 
work. 


InpusteiaL Exurpition ror Rerapinc.— A 
public meeting has been held in the Town-hall, 
Reading, according to the local Merewry, when 
resolutions in favour of holding a working class 
industrial exhibition in the town-hall in June 
next, and of raising a guarantee fund for the 
purpose, were unanimously passed. 





L 





invitation to the Association at the previous 
meeting. On the motion of Mr. Godwin, seconded 
by Dr. Lankester, and warmly supported by the 
Rev. Dr. Burgess, Col. Sykes, M.P., and other 
members, it was resolved that the next annual 
meeting should be held in Sheffield, the metro- 
polis of iron and steel, as Mr. Roebuck called it. 
|The deputation, on being informed, said the 
decision would afford the town great gratifica- 
| tion. 

| Report on vartous Hosprrats or Geveva, 
Turin, AND Mitan.—This is a document, by 
Anthony Roulliet, addressed to the French 
Minister of the Interior, and is an instalment of 
the information which is being collected by a 
commission appointed, by imperial decree, to 
inquire into the alimentary and sanitary systems 
of hospitals. The Journal of the Society of Arts 
|says,—The inquiry is intended to embrace all 
the hospitals of Paris and London, and also those 
of several other towns in France and other 
countries. The returns obtained from the French 
hospitals, with the aid of the authorities, are 
' said to contain much important information. As 
| regards London, it is said that nothing has yet 
been done. The report includes, amongst other 
things, plans of the buildings, apparatus for 
ventilation, systems of washing, cleansing, 
baths, medical and pharmaceutical services, and 
tables of mortality. 
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InpEesTRUcTIBLE Ink.— A receipt for a new 
kind of indestructible ink is given in one of the 
German scientific journals, and may interest our 
readers. The ink is said to be composed of 
twenty grains of sugar dissolved in thirty grains 
of water, to which are said to be added a few 
drops of concentrated sulphuric acid. Upon 
heating this mixture the sugar becomes carbon- 
ized by the acid ; and when applied to the paper 
it leaves a coating of carbon which cannot be 
washed off. This stain is rendered more perma- 
nent by the decomposing action of the acid itself 
upon the paper, and when thus made it resists 
the action of chemical agents. 


PNEUMATICS APPLIED TO TELEGRAPHY.—The 
Electric and International Telegraph Company 
have lately opened a central station in York- 
street, Manchester; and to facilitate the de- 
spatch of messages to it from their branch offices 
at Ducie-buildings and Mosley-street, they have 
connected the offices with pneumatic message or 
carrier tubes, similar to those they have applied 
in London and Liverpool. The new system wil 


Fires 1n Cuurcnes.—A correspondent of the 
Times recommends all church flues to have a con- 
nexion, by means of a gutta-percha pipe, with a 
water-tank, so that when overheated they would 
melt the pipe, and become deluged with water. 


Tue Law or THE StreEts.—The United States 
Circuit Court, New York, has given a verdict of 
4,000 dollars to a person for damages sustained 
while crossing the street from a stage-coach. 
The law is that pedestrians have the first right 
to the crossing of the street on foot. 


Paignton, Sourh Devon.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board for this district are about to exer- 
cise the borrowing powers of the Act for carry- 
ing out a system of sewerage: Mr. Edward 
Appleton, of Torquay, has been engaged to pre- 
pare the scheme and euperintend the execution 
of the several works. 


Locat Government Act.—At Bishop Stort- 
‘ford, in consequence of complaints as to the 
| state of the lower drainage, the local Highway 
| Board called a meeting, which was attended by 





enable the company to perform the service oe 'a large number of the inhabitants, to consider 
quired of them more expeditiously and cheaply, | plans offered by Mr. J. Adams, for the di 1 


and to obviate the liability to error consequent 
upon the transmission of messages by telegraph 
between the central and branch offices. 


| of the sewage, at a cost of from 2,500. to 3,0001., 
| when it was nearly unanimously resolved to take 
|the proper steps for the adoption of the local 


SaLvacE For THE Great Eastern.—There | Government Act. 


must have been some wrong-headed mismanage- | 


ment connected with the past history of this 
great ship. The American Courts have just 
given what appears to be a righteous decision 
against the late management and in favour of 
Mr. Towle, an American engineer, who was a pas- 
senger in the ship from New York in September, 
1861, when her rudder-post, it may be remem- 
bered, was twisted off, and she was left for 
several days at the mercy of the waves. After 
her captain and crew had all failed to regain the 
control of the rudder, Mr. Towle volunteered his 
services, and succeeded in saving both ship and 
crew, passengers and cargo; but the managers 
or owners refused to recognise or reward his 
services because he was a passenger and had an 
interest in saving the ship as a means of saving 
himself. This was a mean excuse; and the 
American Courts have just awarded Mr. Towle 
15,000 dollars Out of the results of an arrest 
at New York. 


ROCHESTER: AN ANCIENT Buitpinc.—Durin 
the time the workmen of Messrs. Foord & Sons 
were engaged in excavating and removing the 
foundations of the old Crown hotel, which has 
recently been demolished to. make way for 
the improved approaches to Rochester Bridge, 
they came upon a vaulted building, which ap- 
peared to have lain some depth below the old 
hotel. Several archzologists examined the build- 
ing, which was pronounced at first to be a crypt 
of an old chapel which formerly stood at the 
spot, and was believed to have been built some- 
where about the eleventh century. Subsequent 
researches, however, led to the opinion that it 
was a kind of corridor of a house formerly occu- 
pied by one Simon Potyn, who kept the Crown 
Inn, about the middle of the fourteenth century. 


THE Mancnester Lapies’ Sanitary Asso- 
CIATION.—The annual meeting of this associa- 
tion has been held in the mayor’s parlour, at 
the Town Hall. The mayor presided. On the 
table there was a large variety of tracts, such as 
those which the ladies are in the habit of dis- 
tributing to the poor. The Rev. Mr. Richardson 
read the report, which detailed the great amount 
of benefit that had arisen through the visits of 
the ladies to the homes and haunts of the intem- 
perate, the degraded, and the poor, and also 
stated, that after the last meeting many ladies 
had joined the association. The annual payment 
for membership was only 2s. 6d. Mr. P. Turner 
moved a resolution, “ That the members of this 
association earnestly invite the hearty co-opera- 
tion of those who feel how real and widely spread 
are the evils of intemperance and inattention to 
the laws of health.” To carry out the sugges- 
tion, he said it would require the co-operation of 
every kindred mind, and he believed the ladies 
might congratulate themselves that they formed 
as good a bond as any association in the city, 
and he certainly believed it to be the most hu- 
mane. He particularly urged upon the ladies to 
advise in their visits vaccination, and the doing 
away with opiates. Infanticide, too, was now 
very prevalent; this was a dark blot upon us, 
and one which ought to be repugnant to the best 
feelings of our nature. The resolution was 
unanimously passed. 


ALT 





| Rattway Marrers.—A sad occurrence has 
| taken place at the Blackheath Tunnel, where a 
| ballast train had come to a stand from the slip- 
| pery state of the rails in the tunnel. An express 

train was waiting a signal that the way was clear. 

which signal appears to have been given while 

the ballast train was at a stand in the tunnel. 
|The express train ran into the ballast train, 
| killing at once five persons and seriously injuring 
| many others. The traffic receipts of railways 
| in the United Kingdom amounted, for the week 
ending the 3rd of December, on 11,732 miles, 
| to 608,0641.; and for the corresponding week of 
| last year, on 11,395 miles, to 568,8751.; showing 
|an increase of 337 miles, and of 39,1891. in the 
receipts. 





Sanitary Conpition or St. Mary’s, Istineton. 
The Medical Officer of Health for the parish of 
Islington, reports, for November, as follows :— 
The deaths for four weeks have again risen to 
nineteen above the corrected mean for November. 


& | But it is to be remarked with this fact that the 





number of cases of sickness has not risen pro- 
| portionately to the mortality, but has been 
|} smaller than in October. The deaths in four 
| weeks have risen from 216, in October, to 308; 
| while the cases of sickness have fallen from 
| 2370 to 2286. The mortality from scarlet fever, 
| though greater than in October, has not exceeded 
| the usual November average. 

EpinpurcH ARCHITECTURAL AssocIaTION. — 
This association held their usual monthly meet- 
ing, on the 14th inst., in the rooms of the 
Institute, George-street, Mr. J. W. Smith, presi- 
dent, in the chair, when a paper “ On Building” 
was read by Mr. R. T. Shiells. The subject was 
treated in a practical manner. The various kinds 
of foundations met with in Edinburgh and the 


methods adopted for avoiding settlements and 
the prevention of damp rising in the walls. 
Allusion was also made to the most improved 
systems of house-drainage and mason-work. A 
criticism was then given by Mr. Robertson, 
followed by discussion, in which many of the 
members took part. 


Monrtaiy Report on Heartu or St. Maryie- 
BONE.—The report for November, of Dr. Whit- 
more, the medical officer of health for the parish 
of St. Marylebone, has been printed, by order of 
the vestry. It states that, “the weekly returns 
of the registrar-general, for the month of 
November, show a gradually increasing mortality 
in the metropolis, which in the third week be- 
came excessive, and subsided slightly in the 
fourth week. Precisely in the same ratio has 
the mortality of St. Marylebone progressed, and 
from causes very nearly identical. The deaths 
from all causes in the parish, for the four weeks 
ending Saturday, the 26th ultimo, amounted to 
350, the average number for the correspondi 
month of the past eight years being 317; this 
large excess is referrible to the somewhat sudden 
accession of inflammatory diseases of the respi- 
ratory organs, consequent, probably, upon the 
great reduction of the temperature in the first 
fortnight of the month, and the prevalence of 
easterly and north-easterly winds. 





adjoining district were explained, as well as the | 0 





Trarric oN Ciirron Suspension Bripor.— 
During the first day of regular traffic over the 
Clifton Suspension Bridge, more than 12,000 
persons passed. The toll is a penny each way, 
but “return tickets” cost only three halfpence. 


Sr. Mary’s Tower, Taunron.—As we noted 
at the time, the cost of the repair of St. Mary’s 
Tower, which has just been effected by Mr. 
Davis, the builder of it, amounted only to 501. 8s. 
It was at one time feared that the damage by 
lightning was much more extensive. The outlay 
will be paid by the insurance company. 


Opentnc or Romsey Corn Excnanor. —A 
new Corn Exchange has been opened at Romsey 
by Lord Palmerston, who has shown a lively 
interest in the undertaking. The building has 
been advanced far enough towards completion to 
enable the Romsey Agricultural Society to hold 
its annual dinner in it. 


Lytretton. — The Cathedral. —Mr. Robert 
Speechly, appointed by the cathedral commis. 
sion, with the approval of Mr. Scott, to super- 
intend the building of the cathedral, arrived in 
the British Empire, just as the ordinance for 
effecting the desired improvement in the site of 
the cathedral received the assent of the super- 
intendent. Excavations will be made for the 
purpose of ascertaining the nature of the sub- 
soil. Mr. Speechly took out with him the 
alternative plans for the construction of the 
interior of the nave in stone, and we are now in 
a position to state that the idea of the wooden 
columns and clerestory has been abandoned in 
favour of stone. The Tunnel.—The progress 
of the tunnel works has been unprecedentedly 
rapid during the past month, the length accom- 
plished being about 180 ft. Since the date of 
Mr. Dobson’s report, the miners have struck a 
stream of water measuring no less than 4 in. 
in diameter, on the Lyttelton side. 


Tue CrystaL Patace Company.—The nine- 
teenth ordinary general meeting of the proprie- 
tors of this company was held at the London 
Tavern last week. The directors stated in their 
report, that the result of the year’s working 
shows a balance in favour of revenue of 
52,5501. 9s.4d. After payment of all preference 
charges and interest, there remains at the credit 
of the general revenue account the sum of 
20,8121. 5s. 3d., available for division perp 
the proprietors of ordinary capital. Out of this 
sum the directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 2 per cent. (2s. per share), which 
will leave a balance of 7581. 15s. 3d. to be carried 
forward. An increase has taken place in the 
number of visitors during the year over those of 
last year, of 173,972, making the whole number 
1,661,083 as against 1,487,111. This is the 
largest number attained in any year since the 
opening of the Palace, except that of the recent 
International Exhibition. The report was adopted 
and the dividend agreed to. 


PorTaBLE ENGINES: SAVING OF FUEL AND 
Water.—The patent double expansive portable 
and fixed steam-engine at work on the New 
Foreign-Office buildings, and of which we gave 
a description as em aban at the State P 
flice, is again t under our notice. 
engine, which has been at work for the last 
fourteen months at the Foreign-Office, we are 
told, has driven eight stone-saw frames for four- 
teen hours a day upon 4 cwt. of common (Cannel 
coal) gas coke, costing at the gasworks 9d. per 
ewt. These results are worth recording, and 
show what may be done by expansive working, 
especially where the cylin are steam-jack- 
eted. Mr. D. K. Clark, C.E., superintendent of 
the Western Annexe, Exhibition, 1862, and one 
of the judges of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and consulting engineer to the North Lincolin- 
shire Agricultural Society, says of this engine :— 
“T have examined and tested an 8-horse power 
portable engine, on Allen’s system, which is 
now, and has been some months, at work in the 
contractor's yard at the New Foreign-Office 
buildings. The engine worked well and steadily. 
The gearing is simple and permanent, and it 
cannot be tampered with like ordinary expansion 
gear with special valves. The of the 





steam, even when worked with a greater 
ing | of expansion, is exerted with a near a: to 
uniformity. If the fire-boxes be y lagged, 


and the cylinder covers steam-jacketed, as well 
as the outside of the cylinder being simple 
applications), such engines will be found capable 
of working with a consumption not exceeding 
4 1b. of Welsh coal per dynametrical horse 








power.” 








